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The Climax 
of the Year 


HE next issue of The Scholastic, 

April 26, 1930, will be the Sixth 
Annual Student-Written Number. To 
those students and teachers who have 
seen the Student-Written Numbers of 
past years, no ballyhoo could possibly 
add a thrill to the eagerness of their 
anticipation or the intensity of their 
pleasure in the finished product. They 
know, from experience, that this issue 
will be the climax of the year—a jewel- 
box of the best that American high 
schools students have written and paint- 
ed in the past twelve months. 

For the Student-Written Number is 
the show-window of the Scholastic 
Awards. In it will be published, as far 
as exigencies of space and engraving 
permit, the prize-winning contributions 
in the three major literary divisions of 
the Awards, Short Story, Familiar 
Essay, an Poetry, and the varied sec- 
tions of the Visual Arts. The art work 
will be displayed in a striking four-color 
cover design, and in a de luxe eight-page 
insert on fine coated stock with special 
ink showing half-tones of the best 
examples of Pictorial Arts, Graphic 
Arts, Design, Textiles, Sculpture, Pot- 
tery, Metal Crafts, Carnegie Museum 
Prize, George Bellows Memorial Award, 
American Crayon Company Award, 
Eldorado Master Drawing Pencil Award, 
Drawlet Pen Prizes, Charles M. Higgins 
Award, and Soap Sculpture. There will 
be numerous photographs of student 
contributors. 

The Student-Written Number will 
also contain the catalog of the National 
High School Art Exhibit, prize-winning 
entries in minor divisions, such as Book 
Review, Frontispyece, Literary, His- 
torical, Travel, Economic articles, etc., 
and the regular fortnightly current 
events reviews, to maintain continuity 
in social studies classes. With forty- 
eight pages and cover, the issue will 
exceed all others of the year in quantity 
as well as in student interest. 

Special rates in quantity are available 
to teachers and students for the Student- 
Written Number and for the last four 
issues of the semester. 


Address Circulation Manager 
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IN - THIS - AND - FUTURE ISSUES 





THE Easter season is a time for religious 

thought, no matter of what creed or 
faith we may be. The beautiful legend of 
St. Christopher (which literally means 
“‘Christ-bearer”’) has been the inspiration 
of our Easter cover. Mrs. Jameson, in her 
“Sacred and Legendary Art,” tells the 
story: One night, as Christopher rested 
himself in a hut he had built of boughs, he 
heard the plaintive voice of a child calling 
him from the shore. Twice he went out 
but could see nothing. The third time he 
sought with a lantern and found a little 
child who entreated him, “Christopher, 
carry me over this night.””’ Christopher 
lifted the child on his strong shou!ders and 
entered the stream. The waters rose 
higher, the waves roared and the winds 
blew. The child became heavier and 
heavier, until it seemed to him he must 
sink, and he began to fear. But taking 
courage, he at length reached the bank, 
and said with wonder, “Who art thou, 
child? Had I carried the whole world on 
my shoulders, the burden had not been 
heavier!” The child replied, ‘Wonder not, 
Christopher, for thou cod not only borne 
the world, but him who made it. Behold 
I have accepted thy service.” Then the 
miraculous child vanished, and Christopher 
fell on his face and worshipped Christ. 

oO 


HE artist, Miss Eleanor Fortescue- 
Brickdale, is a well-known English 
painter, modeller and designer of stained 
lass. She was educated at the Crystal 
alace School of Art and the Royal Acad- 
emy Schools. Her first picture was ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy in 1897, 
and she is a member of the Royal Women’s 
Society and the Royal Society of Water 
Colorists. Among her other works are 
“The Forerunner,” ‘“Botticelli’s Studio,” 


and “The Only Son.”’ Shelives in London. 


UR attention has been called by some 
teachers to the illustration of the 
article on page 15 of the March 15 issue, 
entitled ‘“Testimonial Advertising Wanes.” 
They have apparently interpreted this 
drawing of a cigarette advertisement as a 
aid advertisement in The Scholastic. 
We are sure that if they would read the 
article more carefully they would realize 
that it was a criticism and a condemnation 
of vicious advertising, and that the illus- 
tration was used only as an example. 
The Scholastic has never and will never 
accept tobacco advertising. 


CC April 23, students and literary people 

throughout the world will celebrate the 
366th birthday of William Shakespeare. 
In honor of this occasion, universal in its 
appeal and significance, The Scholastic 
takes pleasure in publishing the admirable 
analysis of the stage values of Shakespeare 
for today by Clayton Hamilton, the dis- 
tinguished p Pen se dramatic critic. 


oO 
ECAUSE of the annual Student- 
Written Number on April 26, the 
“Glory That Was Greece”’ Series, by Pro- 
fessor Walter R. Agard, of the Universit 
of Wisconsin Experimental College, whic 
has run continuously since the first issue 
of the fall, will be omitted from the next 
issue. The sixteenth and final article in 
this important series will appear in the 
May 10 issue. 
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The Bureau of Engraving seen through a frame of Japanese cherry blossoms along the Tidal Basin 


It's Cherry Blossom Time in Washington 


EN Mrs. Taft, as “first lady of the land,” expressed 
her admiration for the lovely Japanese flowering 
cherry by having eighty trees planted in Potomac 

Park, Japan returned the compliment by sending from the 
City of Tokio to the City of Washington a gift of 3,000 
Japanese cherry trees. 

Twelve varieties of the flowering cherry were taken from 
the banks of the Arawaka River near Tokio in December, 
1910, grafted in a special nursery of the Okitsu Imperial 
Horticultural Station, and transplanted to Potomac Park, 
Washington, in March, 1912. They include both the single- 
flowering and the double-flowering varieties, and the-blossoms 
range in color from white through the pale pinks to a deep 
rose with one a greenish yellow. Their common Japanese 
names have such enchanting and descriptive meanings as 
“dawn,” “yellow gown,” “snowflakes,” and “happiness.” 

The single flowering variety, planted for the most part in 
West Potomac Park, usually blooms during the first two weeks 
in April; the double flowering variety, in East Potomac Park, 
about ten days later. April, therefore, has become the ideal 
month for visitors in Washington, and Potomac Park, like the 
ancient Uyeno Park of Tokio, is famous for its annual flowering 
of cherry blossoms. Blending with the delicate green of the 
willows and set off by the smooth marble-white of the monu- 


ments, they encircle tne tidal basin and border the driveways 
in such profusion that they have become the glory of Washing- 
ton in the springtime. 

In a narrow sense, to the Japanese the cherry blossom 
symbolizes the life of the warrior (Samurai) which he must be 
ready to renounce as freely as the cherry flower sheds its 
petals. In a broader sense to the Japanese, the cherry 
blossom is the symbol of all life, of both its beauty and its 
transiency. “Life is short like the three days glory of the 
cherry blossoms.” Japanese literature, especially poetry, is 
full of allusions to it. 


Too heart-full were the joy of Spring 
Did not the cherry blossom bid us know 
How swift and sure must go 

Each fairest thing.” 


The Japanese have, of course, recognized the decorative 
value of the cherry blossom and have used it freely in all 
their objects of art. To them the original single flowering 
variety, the Yamazakura, which grows naturally on the 
mountainsides and in the forests of Japan, is the most familiar 
and characteristic, and therefore, the one which they like to 
use best. It is the one which decorates the lovely blue 
porcelain so-called “Hawthorne” jars which areso well known. 
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The Pusher-in-the-Face 


By F. Scorr FitzGERALD 


not much in evidence, it is true; he would per- 
haps better be described as a “person,” but he 
undoubtedly came under that general heading and was 
so classified in the court record. He was a small, some- 
what shriveled, somewhat wrinkled American who had 
been living along for probably thirty-five years. ' 

His body looked as if it had been left by accident in 
his suit the last time it went to the tailor’s and pressed 
out with the hot, heavy irons to its present sharpness. 
His face was merely a face. It was the kind of face that 
makes up crowds, gray in color, with ears that shrank 
back against the head as if fearing the clamor of the 
city, and with the tired eyes of one whose forebears have 
been underdogs for five thousand years. 

Brought into the dock between two towering Celts 
in executive blue, he seemed like the representative of 
a long extinct race, a very fagged out and shriveled elf 
who had been caught poaching on a buttercup in Cen- 
tral Park. 

“What’s your name?” 

“Stuart.” 

“Stuart what?” 

“Charles David Stuart.” 

The clerk recorded it without comment in the book of 
little crimes and great mistakes. 

“Age 2 

“Thirty.” 

“Occupation ?” 

“Cashier.” 

The clerk paused and looked at the judge. The judge 
yawned. 

“Wha’s charge?” he asked. 

“The charge is”—the clerk looked down at the nota- 
tion in his hand—“The charge is 


Ti last prisoner was a man—his masculinity was 


knees. When this had gone on for some time he had 
turned around and without any warning pushed her 
severely in the face. 

“Call the plaintiff,” said the judge, sitting up a little 
in his chair. “Let’s hear what she has to say.” 

The courtroom, sparsely crowded and unusually lan- 
guid in the hot afternoon, had become suddenly alert. 
Several men in the back of the room moved into benches 
near the desk and a young reporter leaned over the 
clerk’s shoulder and copied the defendant’s name on 
the back of an envelope. 

The plaintiff arose. She was a woman just this side 
of fifty with a determined, rather overbearing, face un- 
der yellowish-white hair. Her dress was a dignified 
black and she gave the impression of wearing glasses ; 
indeed, the young reporter, who believed in observation, 
had so described her in his mind before he realized that 
no such adornment sat upon her thin, beaked nose. 

It developed that she was Mrs. George D. Robinson 
of 1219 Riverside Drive. She had always been fond 
of the theater and sometimes she went to the matinée. 
There had been two ladies with her yesterday, her cousin, 
who lived with her, and a Miss Ingles—both ladies 
were in court. 

This is what had occurred: As the curtain went up 
for the first act a woman sitting behind had asked her 
to remove her hat. Mrs. Robinson had been about to do 
so anyhow, and so she was a little annoyed at the re- 
quest and had remarked as much to Miss Ingles and her 
cousin. At this point she had first noticed the defend- 
ant who was sitting directly in front, for he had turned 
around and looked at her quickly in a most insolent way. 
Then she had forgotten his existence until just before 
the end of the act when she made some remark to Miss 
Ingles—when suddenly he had 








that he pushed a lady in the face.” 


stood up, turned around and 


PRARY. 





“Pleads guilty?” 

“Yes.” 

The preliminaries were now dis- 
posed of. Charles David Stuart, 
looking very harmless and un- 
easy, was on trial for assault and 
battery. 

The evidence disclosed, rather 
to the judge’s surprise, that the 
lady whose face had been pushed 
was not the defendant’s wife. 

On the contrary the victim was 
an absolute stranger—the prisoner 
had never seen her before in his 
life. His reasons for the assault 


had been two: first, that she talked 
during a theatrical performance; 
and, second, that she kept joggling 
the back of his chair with her 





The Straw 


that broke the camel’s back, the little irri- 
tations that make us threaten to scream, 
the impervious armor of bores, bullies, 
and snobs—we have all experienced them 
in some degree. And few there be who 
cannot sympathize with the state of mind 
of Charles David Stuart, who, after thirty 
years of harmlessness, suddenly broke out 
in an orgy of “face-pushing.” F. Scott 
Fitzgerald always tells an active and 
amusing tale. His short stories have been 
recognized by critics as among the best 
of the American “jazz age.” This one, 
though it keeps us doubling with laughter, 
has depths of human insight that make 
us all kin. 

“The Pusher-in-the-Face” is reprinted 
here by personal permission of the author. 
It originally appeared in the “Woman's 

Home Companion.” 


pushed her in the face. 

“Was it a hard blow?” asked 
the judge at this point. 

“A hard blow!” said Mrs. Rob- 
inson indignantly, “I should say it 
was. I had hot and cold applica- 
tions on my nose all night.” 

—*on her nose all night.” This 
echo came from the witness bench 
where two faded ladies were lean- 
ing forward eagerly and nodding 
their heads in corroboration. 

“Were the lights on?” asked the 
judge. 

No, but everyone around had 
seen the incident and some people 
had taken hold of the man right 
then and there. 

This concluded the case for the 
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plaintiff. Her two companions gave similar evidence and 
in the minds of everyone in the courtroom the incident 
defined itself as one of unprovoked and inexcusable 
brutality. 

The one element which did not fit in with this inter- 
pretation was the physiognomy of the prisoner himself. 
Of any one of a number of minor offenses he might 
have appeared guilty—pickpockets were notoriously mild- 
mannered, for example—but of this particular assault 
in a crowded theater he seemed physically incapable. 
He did not have the kind of voice or the kind of clothes 
or the kind of mustache that went with such an attack. 

“Charles David Stuart,” said the judge, “you’ve heard 
the evidence against you?” 

ry fg 

“And you plead guilty?” 

“Yes.” 

“Have you anything to say before I sentence you?” 

“No.” The prisoner shook his head hopelessly. His 
small hands were trembling. 

“Not one word in extenuation of this unwarranted 
assault ?” 

The prisoner appeared to hesitate. 

“Go on,” said the judge. “Speak up—it’s your last 
chance.” 

“Well,” said Stuart with an effort, “she began talking 
about the plumber’s stomach.” 

There was a stir in the courtroom. The judge leaned 
forward. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why, at first she was only talking about her own 
stomach to—to those two ladies there”-—he indicated the 
cousin and Miss Ingles—‘“and that wasn’t so bad. But 
when she began talking about the plumber’s stomach 
it got different.” 

“How do you mean—different ?” 

Charles Stuart looked around helplessly. 

“I can’t explain,” he said, his mustache wavering a 
little, “but when she began talking about the plumber’s 
stomach you-——you had to listen.” 

A snicker ran about the courtroom. Mrs. Robinson 
and her attendant ladies on the bench were visibly hor- 
rified. The guard took a step nearer as if at a nod 
from the judge he would whisk off this criminal to the 
dingiest dungeon in Manhattan. 

But much to his surprise, the judge settled himself 
comfortably in his chair. 

“Tell us about it, Stuart,” he said not unkindly. “Tell 
us the whole story from the beginning.” 

This request was a shock to the prisoner and for a 
moment he looked as though he would have preferred 
the order of condemnation. Then after one nervous 
look around the room he put his hands on the edge of 
the desk, like the paws of a fox terrier just being trained 
to sit up, and began to speak in a quivering voice. 

“Well, I’m a night cashier, your honor, in T. Cush- 
mael’s restaurant on Third Avenue. I’m not married”— 
he smiled a little, as if he knew they had all guessed 
that—“and so on Wednesday and Saturday afternoons 
I usually go to the matinée. It helps to pass the time 
till dinner. There’s a drug store, maybe you know, 
where you can get tickets for a dollar sixty-five to some 
of the shows and I usually go there and pick out some- 
thing. They got awful prices at the box office now.” 
He gave out a long silent whistle and looked feelingly 
at the judge. “Four or five dollars for one seat—” 
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The judge nodded his head. 

“Well,” continued Charles Stuart, “when I pay even 
a dollar sixty-five I expect to see my money’s worth. 
About two weeks ago I went to one of these here mys- 
tery plays where they have one fella that did the crime 
and nobody knows who it was. Well, the fun at a 
thing like that is to guess who did it. And there was a 
lady behind me that’d been there before and she gave 
it all away to the fella with her. Gee”—his face fell 
and he shook his head from side to side—“I like to 
died right there. When I got home to my room I was 
so mad that they had to come and ask me to stop walk- 
ing up and down. Dollar sixty-five of my money gone 
for nothing. 

“Well, Wednesday came around again, and this show 
was one show I wanted to see. I'd been wanting to 
see it for months, and every time I went into the drug 
store I asked them if they had any tickets. But they 
never did.” He hesitated. “So Tuesday I took a chance 
and went over to the box office and got a seat. Two 
seventy-five it cost me.” He nodded impressively. 
“Two seventy-five. Like throwing money away. But 
I wanted to see that show.” 

Mrs. Robinson in the front row rose suddenly to her 
feet. “I don’t see what all this story has to do with it,” 
she broke out a little shrilly. “I’m sure I don’t care—” 

The judge brought his gavel sharply down on the 
desk. 

“Sit down, please,” he said. 
not a matinée.” 

Mrs. Robinson sat down, drawing herself up into a 
thin line and sniffing a little as if to say she’d see about 
this after while. The judge pulled out his watch. 

“Go on,” he said to Stuart. “Take all the time you 
want.” 

“I got there first,” continued Stuart in a flustered 
voice. “There wasn’t anybody in there but me and the 
fella that was cleaning up. After awhile the audience 
came in and it got dark and the play started, but just 
as I was all settled in my seat and ready to-have a good 
time I heard an awful row directly behind me. Some- 
body had asked this lady”—he pointed to Mrs. Robin- 
son—“to remove her hat like she should of done anyhow 
and she was sore about it. She kept telling the two 
ladies that was with her how she’d been at the theater 
before and knew enough to take off her hat. She kept 
that up for a long time, five minutes maybe, and then 
every once in a while she’d think of something new and 
say it in a loud voice. So finally I turned around and 
looked at her because I wanted to see what a lady looked 
like that could be so inconsiderate as that. Soon as I 
turned back she began on me. She said I was insolent 
and then she said ‘tchk! tchk! tchk! a lot with her 
tongue and the two ladies that was with her said ‘tchk! 
tchk! tchk!’ until you could hardly hear yourself think, 
much less listen to the play. You’d have thought I’d 
done something terrible. 

“By and by, after they calmed down and I began to 
catch up with what was going on on the stage, I felt 
my seat sort of creak forward and then creak back 
again and I knew the lady had her feet on it and I was 
in for a good rock. Gosh!” he wiped his pale, narrow 
brow on which the sweat had gathered thinly, “it was 
awful. I hope to tell you I wished I’d never come at 
all. 


“This is a court of law, 


Once I got excited at a show and rocked a man’s 
(Continued on page 30) 
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The*Y ounger Generation” Grows Up 


By Davin NOEL 


SCOTT FITZGERALD (his parents named him 
HE. after Francis Scott Key, of “Star-Spangled 
© Banner” fame), some nine or ten years ago, 
was the spokesman of what fathers and mothers and 
uncles and aunts shook their heads at and called “the 
younger generation.” Born in St. Paul, Minnesota, in 
1896, prepared for college in an orthodox Eastern 
“prep” school, he entered Princeton with the generation 
which completed its education in officers’ training camps, 
and came to grips with life on the battlefields of 
France. Life launched these adolescents upon a merry 
round of college proms, week-end house-parties, and 
country club dances; of beautiful 
girls and athletic boys; of flap- 
pers and philanderers; and then 
brought them up short before 
bloodshed and filth, ugliness and 
stupidity. 

Fitzgerald, one of the intellec- 
tuals of his set, came back from 
the war to cast a critical eye on 
the glittering iridescent soap-bub- 
ble of the world in which he had 
moved at Princeton. Glittering 
and gay he still found it, but to 
the touch .of fingers which had 
hurled hand grenades it proved 
disappointingly hollow. This Side 
of Paradise, the result of the first 
flush of disillusion, tells the essen- 
tial story of this period of Fitz- 
gerald’s life. It is the picture of 
wealth, of pleasure, of leisured 
youth which goes so well in the 
movies and which for most of us 
has no further reality. It is “Para- 
dise” as seen from the often seamy 
inside by a youth who is still close 
enough to it to feel its glamor 
and yet who has grown suffi- 
ciently out of it to suspect its artificiality and selfishness. 

The Beautiful and Damned, the second of Fitzgerald's 
novels, carries his disillusionment a step further. In 
This Side of Paradise we feel that, critical though he 
may have been in an intellectual sense, Fitzgerald still 
lived under the spell of his little Princeton world. He 
was still an adolescent overflowing with half-baked ideas, 
but with very limited experience. In the Beautiful and 
Damned, written a year later, he seems to be more nearly 
grown up. He is still interested in the little slice of 
life which intrigued him from the start but he has freed 
himself from it so that he can view it more effectively, 
and therefore interpret it more convincingly. 

The third of Fitzgerald’s novels, The Great Gatsby, 
written in 1925, the critics agree, marks Fitzgerald’s 
literary coming-of-age. In this book he is a mature man. 
His horizons have broadened beyond the spires of 
Princeton. He is interested in people as individuals and 
can therefore create characters which stand on their own 
feet and are not merely the mirror of his own reflec- 
tions upon life. 
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F. Scott FITZGERALD 


Although most of the short stories which he wrote 
at this time are obviously “pot-boilers,” many of them 
also testify to his greater maturity. In some cases, as 
in “The-Pusher-in-the-Face,” they even deal with people 
who are neither handsome nor rich. 

Fitzgerald tells us that he always wanted to write, that 
he spent all his early school years scribbling in the backs 
of text-books and on the margins of notes and themes. 
His freshman year at Princeton was spent in composing 
an operetta for the Triangle Club. Another year went 
into experimenting with poetry, and even at the officers’ 
training camp he composed a short novel. His success 

° with the public was sudden and 
sweeping, and dates from the pub- 
lication of This Side of Paradise 
in 1920. 

Charles C. Baldwin, in The Men 
Who Make Our Novels, gives 
Fitzgerald’s own amusing account 
of his phenomenal success: 

“T had just turned twenty-two, the 
war was over, and I was going to 
trail murderers by day and do short 
stories by night. But the news- 
papers sent their office boys out to 
tell me they didn’t need me. They 
decided definitely and irrevocably by 
the sound of my name on a calling 
card that I was absolutely unfitted 
for a reporter. Instead I became an 
advertising man at ninety dollars a 
month writing the slogans that while 
away the weary hours in rural trol- 


ley cars. After hours I wrote stories 
—from March to June. There were 
nineteen altogether; the quickest 
written in an hour and a half, the 
slowest in three days. No one 
bought them, no one sent personal 
letters. I had one hundred and 
twenty-two rejection slips pinned in 
a frieze around my room. I wrote 
movies, I wrote song lyrics. I wrote 


complicated advertisement schemes, 
I wrote poems, I wrote sketches. I wrote jokes. Near the 
end of June I| sold one story for thirty dollars. 

“On the Fourth of July, utterly disgusted with myself and 
all the editors, 1 went to St. Paul and informed family and 
friends that I had given up my position and had come 
home to write a novel. They nodded politely, changed the 
subject and spoke of me very gently. By this time I knew 
that I had a novel to write, and all through two hot months 
I wrote and revised and compiled and boiled down. On 
September 15 This Side of Paradise was accepted by spe- 
cial delivery. 

“In the next two months I wrote eight stories and sold 
nine. The ninth story was accepted by the same magazine 
that had rejected it four months before. In November, I 
sold my first story to the Saturday Evening Post. By Feb- 
ruary I had sold them half a dozen. Then my novel came 
out. Then I got married. Then I wrote The Beautiful and 
Damned. Now I spend my time wondering how it happened.” 


Fitzgerald will probably always write with zest and 
with a certain hard humor that belongs to “the younger 
generation.” One could wish, however, that in his 
maturer mood he would sometime follow up and develop 
his insight into the implications of being “rich,” which is 
the inspiration of his best work. 





Lyn Harding as Macbeth in the George Tyler 
production of “Macbeth”; settings and costumes 


designed by Gordon Craig. 


N STUDYING the drama, we 

should never forget the fundamen- 
tal fact that the theater is a playhouse— 
or, in other words, a house in which to 
play. 

Why is it that people go to the thea- 
ter? If you ask them, they will answer 
frankly that they go to the theater to 
enjoy themselves ; and that, of course, is 
the only proper reason. But this an- 
swer is not so thoughtless as it might 
at first appear. When people say that 
they go to the theater to enjoy them- 
selves, they mean literally that they go 
to enjoy themselves: they do not go to 
enjoy anybody else. 

People do not go to the theater to en- 
joy the emotions, or the simulated emo- 
tions, of the actors; but to enjoy their 
own emotions, as these may be aroused 
and stimulated by what they see and 
hear. They do not go to the theater 
to enjoy the ideas of the dramatist; but 
to enjoy their own ideas, as these may 
be suggested to them by the proceed- 
ings of the play. To enjoy an idea 
that has been proposed to us, we 
must first adopt it into our own 
minds and make it there a focal point 
for further intellectual activity. 

It follows logically that every artist 
of the theater—whether he be a dram- 
atist, an actor, a _ stage-director, a 
scene-designer, or any other of the 
many and various contributors to the 
collaborative making of a play—should 
endeavor at every moment to make the 
drama seem to happen as little as neces- 


sary on the stage, and to make 
it seem to happen as much as pos- 
sible within the imagination of 
the gathered public. ‘Heard melo- 
dies are sweet, but those unheard 
are sweeter,” and an analogous 
axiom may also be applied within 
the visual-sphere. Nothing we 
can listen to or look at can ever 
satisfy. us so completely as the 
imagined sight and sound of 
something that we have created 
by ourselves, within ourselves, and 
for ourselves. 

The main reason, among many, 
why William Shakespeare de- 
serves to be regarded as the great- 
est dramatist who ever lived is 
the fact that he exercises the 
faculty of arousing, stimulating, 
and sustaining the imaginations 
of a thousand normal-minded 
theater-goers of any century or 
any country to such a degree that 
they feel thmselves, after the 
vicarious experience of life 
through which he leads them, to 
have created, in their own imag- 
inations, even more of the drama 
than he has set before them actually on 
the stage. 

Shakespeare, in emphatic contradis- 
tinction to the journalistic playwrights 
of the present day, refuses to deal with 
picayune details of human experience 
which must be narrowly pigeon-holed 
in place and time before they can be 
understood. He looks at life, not par- 
ticularly, but generally. As Ben Jon- 
son said of him, “He was not of an age, 
but for all time;” and his stories, for 
the most part, seem to happen not in 
any special place but everywhere. He 
conceives of experience in terms of 
eternity, and is interested only in those 
aspects of humanity which were, and 
are, and evermore shall be. And, when 
human experience is so conceived, as 
something that refuses to be catalogued 
within confining categories of space 
and time, it cannot matter in the least 
whether or not clocks actually struck 
in ancient Rome or whether or not 
Bohemia was actually a desert country 
by the sea. 

Also—and this is a point which was 
denied throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury and is scarcely, even now, begin- 
ning to be reaccepted—Shakespeare 
possessed, in the Elizabethan theater, an 
instrument which was far more potent 
in its appeal to the imagination of the 
public than our elaborate and compli- 
cated theater of the present day. 

Shakespeare had no scenery, in the 
modern sense. His theater had no roof. 
His plays were acted in the afternoon, 
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by natural sunlight; and he had no 
means of darkening his stage. His 
women characters were played by choir 
boys. His actors when playing Julius 
Caesar wore the clothes of Sir. Walter 
Raleigh. Gentlemen sat on the stage, 
and interrupted the actors when they 
were displeased. 

But what of all these little matters? 
These apparent disadvantages were 
really advantages. Whenever Shakes- 
peare desired to paint a perfect stage- 
picture, as in the fifth act of The Mer- 
chant of Venice, all he had to do was 
to write his lines so eloquently that his 
auditors would be required to imagine 
what he had in mind, and he could rest 
assured that the effect could not be im- 
peded by a bungling scene-painter, or a 
negligent electrician. In 1607, Rich- 
ard Burbage, playing Macbeth for the 
first time, with the London sunlight of 
three-thirty in the afternoon beating 
down upon his forehead, read the line, 
“Light thickens; and the crow makes 
wing to the rocky wood.” In the real 
sense, twilight was created in the imag- 
ination of a thousand auditors by the 
speaking of two words; and the entire 
stage was darkened by the run of open 
o’s in the remainder of that single sen- 
tence. 

As a result of a remarkable series of 
scientific and mechanical inventions, 
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an extraordinary development in prac- 
tical stagecraft took place throughout 
the last three-quarters of the nineteenth 
century. In this particular period, it 
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happened that all the arts were drenched 
with realism and that even the dominat- 
ing figure in the modern drama, Hen- 
rik Ibsen, surrendered to the current of 
the times and deliberately turned himself 
fmto a realist. As a consequence, 
through the eighties and the nineties of 
the nineteenth century, the theater 
prided itself upon its prowess in imi- 
tating actuality; and even the plays of 
Shakespeare were yanked down from 
the lofty categories of ali time and any- 
where at all, and pigeon-holed, by real- 
istic scenery, into a series of successive 
little lodgments into the lower categories 
of where and when. 

For instance, when Sir Henry Irving, 
who was, beyond all question, the fore- 
most British actor of his time, under- 
took a reproduction of Romeo and Jul- 
iet, he became obsessed with the utterly 
unimportant fact that the story had 
been said to happen in Verona. Shakes- 
peare—who had never visited Verona, 
nor even Italy—had repeated this detail 
only because it had happened to be men- 
tioned in the text of the Italian novel 
which he was frankly stealing as the 
basis of his play. But Irving sent 
photographers and draughtsmen to Ver- 
ona, to bring back authentic records of 
actual buildings which had been stand- 
ing there at the imagined period of the 
tale of Romeo and Juliet. 

As a background for Mercutio’s witty 
lines about his own death wound—“No, 
‘tis not so deep as a well nor as wide 
as a churchdoor; but ’tis enough, ’twill 
serve”—Irving erected a realistic set 
in which Mercutio was required to wave 
his right hand at an actual well-head 
and his left hand at the punctiliously re- 
produced portico of an actual church in 
Verona; and while the spectators were 
admiring, according to request, the 
realistic scenery, Mercutio died unno- 
ticed, and so did the scene, and so did 
William Shakespeare. 

In the eighteen nineties, a youth 
named Gor ‘on Craig, who was the son 
of Sir Henry Irving’s leading lady, 
Ellen Terry, was a minor actor in his 
company. Also, he happened to be, by 
nature, a painter, a sculptor, an archi- 
tect, and several other varieties of ar- 
tist. He respected the fine perform- 
ances of his mother as Lady Macbeth, 
but decided that the production of the 
play was wrong in principle. Shakes- 
peare’s tragedy of Macbeth was just as 
primitive, just as universal as the 
Agamemnon of Aeschylus, which hap- 
pened to be written two thousand years 
before. Macbeth, therefore, should not 
be dated punctiliously in the year 1000 
A. D., nor placed precisely in Inverness 
or any other tiny place in tiny Scotland. 

Mr. Gordon Craig has now been 
recognized, for a quarter of a century, 
as the foremost theater-artist in the 
world, and the most successful of prac- 
tical producers, Stanislawsky in Russia, 
Reinhardt in Germany and Austria, 








Gordon Craig’s throne-room setting for Scene 4,-Act I of “Macbeth.” 


Appia in Hungary, Duse in Italy, Poul- 
sen in Denmark, have paid tribute to 
him. 

Until last year, Gordon Craig had 
never condescended to imagine and de- 
sign a stage-production for the United 
States; but, since he happens to regard 
Shakespeare’s tragedy of Macbeth as 
one of the greatest dramas of all time, 
he was readily persuaded by the most 
idealistic of our American producing 
managers, Mr. George C. Tyler, to pro- 
ject the really marvelous production of 
Macbeth which was shown recently in 
the leading cities of this country. 

Defining stage-designment, first of all, 
as any arrangement of lines, plane sur- 
faces, solid forms, colors, lights, and 
shadows which may be used as a back- 
ground for a play, Mr. Craig declares 
that the sole purpose of stage-design- 
ment is to assist the actors in communi- 
cating to the imaginations of the spec- 
tators the intention of the dramatist. 
Every scene must be dominated by a 
certain emotion, whether it be a sense 
of hilarity or pathos or cynicism or 
horror or good humor or fearsome fore- 
boding or ribaldry or tragedy; and the 
sole purpose of the scene-designer, at 
any moment, should be to fortify the 
appeal and intensify the effect of the 
dominant emotion. Furthermore, as far 
as the spectators are concerned, this re- 
sult should be achieved subconsciously 
instead of consciously. They should re- 
main unaware of the practical means by 
which their imaginations have been 
stimulated. What Mr. Craig really ad- 
vocates is a return of the theater to 
Shakespearian simplicity. 

In his production of Macbeth, which 
represents perhaps the highest point 
which has ever yet been touched by 
Shakespearian production in the Eng- 





lish-speaking world, Mr. Craig has done 
his utmost to permit the gathered spec- 
tators to create the play within their 
own imaginations, as Shakespeare him- 
self desired them to do in 1607. For 
instance, the great murder scene is 
played in a shadowy and fear-compell- 
ing set that is painted entirely with 
lights and shadows. There is nothing 
on the stage to localize the scene in 
Scotland nor to date it in any particular 
period. We are in the presence, only, 
of stark murder; and we can think of 
nothing else except the human con- 
science tortured by the disintegration of 
the human soul. Nothing is discernible 
upon the stage which might possibly 
distract attention from the faces and 
the voices of the actors. In conse- 
quence, the imagination of the gathered 
public is allowed an unimpeded oppor- 
tunity to realize the enormity of a pri- 
mordial experience projected by the 
very greatest of poetic minds, 
Macbeth and Banquo are first re- 
vealed upon a high arched bridge, from 
which they look down upon the three 
witches, who—according to a literal in- 
terpretation of one of Banquo’s lines— 
appear to have bubbled up out of the 
earth. After this weird scene upon the 
blasted heath, illumined only by inter- 
mittent lighting, it is Mr. Craig’s idea 
that Macbeth, on his victorious return 
to Forres, should be overwhelmed at 
once with a stabbing sense of the mag- 
nificance of the royal court. 
Consequently, for the scene begin- 
ning with King Duncan’s line, “Is exe- 
cution done on Cawdor?”, Mr. Craig 
has endeavored to force the gathered 
spectators to imagine the most magnifi- 
cent throne-room in the most magnifi- 
cent palace that ever was. All that he 
(Continued on page 9) 
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This portrait bust of Hippocrates, the 
great physician, is in the British.Museum. 


The uncritical life is not worth living. 
ocrates. 


It occurred to me that something might 
perhaps be made out on this question by 
patiently accumulating and ween on ail 
sorts of facts which could possibly 
any bearing on it—Darwin. 


Ve 





URING the 6th century before 
Christ, Greek thinkers first re- 
fused to be content with the re- 
ligious interpretation of the world, and 
began to make scientific speculations 
about its nature. Of what substance is 
it composed? By what processes does 
that substance take the forms which we 
see? These key problems of science 
were fearlessly attacked by the Physi- 
cists in Ionia, who deserve to be called 
the pioneers in all scientific research. 
Within the following two hundred 
years, from Thales to Aristotle, the 
atomic theory was stated, the theory of 
evolution suggested, many correct prin- 
ciples of astronomy and mathematics 
discovered, scientific medicine practised. 
In the Alexandrian period further ad- 
vance was made, especially in mathe- 
matics. and engineering, psychology and 
medicine, astronomy (including the 
heliocentric theory) and geography. It 
is an astounding intellectual achieve- 
ment, which remained without parallel 
until our present scientific age. 
We must, however, make two impor- 


= 
tant distinctions between Greek science 
and our own. First, the Greek discov- 
eries were largely brilliant guess work, 
deductive rather than experimental, on 
the part of a few men; students were 
not widely enlisted in that continued 
and systematic research which builds up 
an ever-increasing body of accepted sci- 
entific knowledge. Second, their discov- 
eries were for the most part theoretical, 
and were seldom applied practically to 
make living conditions more comfortable. 

Even in these two respects the Greeks 
had outstanding exceptions to the gen- 
eral rule. The biological researches of 
Aristotle and his followers remain as 
examples of that “free inquiry, rational 
interpretation, verification or rectifica- 
tion by systematic and repeated obser- 
vation” which is the essential method of 
modern science. And in engineering 
and medicine the Greeks utilized their 
knowledge effectively as an agency in 
human progress. Hippocrates, living in 
the 5th century, diagnosed and treated 
diseases like our modern physicians, and 
founded a school which continued his 
methods; sanatoriums were established 
for the sick, employing athletics and the 
theatre to supplement the harstlier treat- 
ment of surgery. Alexandria had a 
school of engineers, chief of whom 
were Archimedes and Heron, who made 
many useful discoveries, such as the 
water-screw, the principle of the lever. 
steam appliances and measuring ma- 
chines. 

Compared with our knowledge of the 
physical world, the Greek understand- 
ing was, of course, elementary, just as 
our knowledge will seem pitifully in- 
adequate to men living a few genera- 
tions hence. More important than their 
results were their faith in human rea- 
son and the scientific methods which 
they were the first to develop in deal- 
ing with nature, and which we are still 
accepting and applying in our effort to 
know and control the world in which 
we live. 

But neither the religious nor the 
scientific interpretation of life satisfied 
the Greeks. They were not content to 
say that the gods rule the world, or that 
we are atoms in a swirl of mechanically 
ordered motion. One school of phi- 
losophers, the Sophists, declared in the 
5th century that “the proper study of 


mankind is man”; the world is for us 
essentially one of human purposes and 
ambitions, and in order to live well we 
must first of all study how and why 
men act as they do in relation to their 
fellows. Protagoras, one of their lead- 
ers, enunciated their belief when he 
said: “Man is the measure of all 
things . . . With regard to the gods, I 
cannot feel sure either that they are or 
that they are not; for there are many 
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This statuette of Socrates, made at least a 
century after his death, is now in the 
British Museum. 


things that hinder true knowledge: the 
obscurity of the subject and the short- 
ness of human life.” 

Socrates, religiously less radical, went 
further in his study of human nature. 
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According to his theory, men may live 
good lives by following the customs of 
their locality or certain of their own 
impulses, but the only sure guide is in- 
telligence; if a man knows what he is 
So Soc- 


doing he will always act well. 


Athenian Funercory 


in the British Museum, 
showing a relief of a 
Greek doctor diagnos- 
ing a case, An inscrip- 
tion on the base reads: 
“Jason, also called Dek- 
mos, the Acharnian 
a physician,” followed 
by his genealogy. By 
the side of the patient 
stands a cupping vessel. 
(From “The Legacy of 
Greece,” Essays by 7 


bert Murray, 
Zimmern, Charles 
Singer, and _ others. 


Edited by R. W. Liv- 
ingstone. Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1921.) 


rates set out on the mission of making 
men criticize themselves and their ideas 
of what is right and wrong, beautiful 
and ugly, true. and false, believing that 
by dispassionate investigation of these 
ideas they would come to an agreement 
and live with better social adjustment. 
He refused to admit the theory, voiced 
by St. Paul and acknowledged probably 
by most of us, that we know what is 
better but do what is worse. Instead 
he proclaimed that “knowledge is vir- 
tue”; a doctrine agreed to by a few 
other great thinkers, like Confucius, 
and one which is being more and more 
generally accepted today. Balzac’s state- 
ment that “a crime is in the beginning 
a defect of reasoning powers” is the 
sensible assumption made by many of 
our social reformers. 

No convenient summary of the de- 
velopment of Greek philosophy in 
Plato, Aristotle, the Epicureans and 
the Stoics will be worth much. One 
must read Plato’s dialogues, the dis- 
courses of Aristotle, the sayings of 
Epicurus, Epictetus and Marcus Au- 
relius. For philosophy is more than a 
statement of conclusions; it is an atti- 
tude toward life which can be realized 
only by experience. And the surest 
way to experience it is to go through 
the process in company with teachers 
who have recorded the labor and joy 
of their search for reality. From 
Plato we may learn how to analyze the 
words we use so glibly, like “beauty,” 
“justice” and “truth”; and he may per- 
suade us that there are such qualities 
which exist in the nature of things no 
matter how our opinions about them 
change in various times and places. He 


was the first and perhaps the greatest 
idealist in philosophy, convinced that 
ideas are not merely the results of con- 
ventions, that morals are not purely 
subjective and determined by the power 
of the stronger, that the world of 





change in which we live must be evalu- 
ated in terms of universal standards. 
Aristotle’s more practical approach 
may appeal to some of us more than 
Plato’s; we shall learn from him how 
to study methodically the way in which 
the human organism works and the in- 
stitutions which it has created. We 
may not follow Epicurus in his frank 
refusal to concern himself about the 
gods, to hope for immortality, or to 
view the world as more than chance and 
convention, but we must respect his ap- 
preciation of the enduring values of life 
in the higher qualities of pleasure. He 
would have been the first to scorn that 
popular interpretation of his doctrine 
which says “Eat, drink and be merry, 
for tomorrow you die”; from his 
garden he declared: “It is not possible 
to enjoy life unless one lives intelli- 
gently, beautifully, and justly; nor if 
one so lives can one fail to be truly 
happy.” And we must certainly ren- 
der tribute to the rugged faith of the 
Stoics, who, regardless of the circum- 
stances of a seemingly cruel world, be- 
lieved that the law of the universe is 
reasonable and that men by their own 
intelligence and will can rise superior 
to their surroundings. 

We may find, after becoming ac- 
quainted with the issues raised by Greek 
philosophers and the various solutions 
they proposed, that our ideas are con- 
fused more than they are clarified. That 
is as it should be. We must expect no 
quick or easy conclusions to be of much 
value where the problems are so diffi- 
cult. But to work at them may be as 
genuinely enjoyable as it is undoubtedly 
important, if we become reconciled to 
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Stevenson’s assurance that “to travel 
hopefully is a better thing than to ar- 
rive, and the true success is to labor.” 





Questions and Projects for 
Class Work 


1. Continue your 

Athens. 
_ 2 Compare Greek and modern science 
in method and aims; in conclusions about 
the nature of the world and of man; in 
practical applications to everyday life. 

3. Do you consider that you are scien- 
tifically minded? Analyze what that means 
in your daily living. 

4. In your opinion has science an ade- 
quate explanation of what you and the 
world are? 

5. Is philosophical 
from scientific ? 

6. How do you judge good thinking? 
good living? How have you arrived at 
such standards? 


regional study of 


thinking different 
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actually erects upon the stage is a tall 
flight of perfectly simple steps, set dead 
center and receding gradually from the 
curtain line. At the top of this tall 
flight of steps is placed a single chair. 
It is a golden chair; and in it is seated 
a gray-bearded man who is wearing a 
golden crown. To his right hand and to 
his left—and on the same lofty level 
on which is based the seating of his 
throne—stand half a dozen courtiers, 
magnificently robed. Each of them 
holds in his right hand a towering staff, 
from which depends a gorgeous ban- 
ner; and all the lights which Mr. Edi- 
son can manufacture are drenched diag- 
onally across the drooping of these 
splendid-colored banners. 

Macbeth, covered still with mud and 
blood, returns from battle and enters 
on the lower level of the stage. He 
looks upward at the royal pageant; and 
something clicks in him and us. His 
eyes climb the steps of that simple stair- 
way, one by one, until they reach the 
golden throne; and we know that, after 
that psychologic moment, no power 
upon earth or in the eerie air, can ever 
prevent Macbeth from climbing that 
alluring stairway, step by step, and top- 
pling the gray-bearded Duncan off his 
isolated chair, and sitting high upon 
that golden throne himself, with all the 
gorgeous banners in the world stream- 
ing down around him. 
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, 7 HEN the high school senior goes to a college 
where there are Greek-letter social fraternities 
he. becomes a prospect for rival fraternity 

groups if he possesses qualities fraternities look for dur- 

ing rushing season. What are these qualities and what 
should be the attitude of one who becomes “persona 
grata” because of them? Should he accept a “bid” or 
postpone decision? How shall he decide which frater- 
nity to join when several proceed to “rush” him during 

“open season”? What shall he do if none see fit to 

recognize his presence on the campus? Will he be able 

to afford membership in a national Greek-letter social 
fraternity? “Fraternities—are they good or bad?” 

That’s a question deans of men are frequently asked by 

college students and 


fluence of the upper-classmen is dominant, however. 

The initiation fee to a college social fraternity varies 
from twenty-five dollars to several hundred dollars. The 
average fee in several colleges and state universities with 
which I am familiar is about fifty dollars. The average 
additional monthly expense for dues, house fees, and 
social functions is about ten dollars. This does not in- 
clude room rent or board which are about the same as 
outside of the fraternity, except when the chapter is very 
small or the chapter house palatial. 

Fraternities may be good or bad. They are good when 
well managed and bad when mismanaged. They possess 
great possibilities. They may help to make or they may 
help to break the individual whom they initiate. It de- 

pends largely on the 





more often by their 





parents. Seen. epee —— 

Fellowship, friend- ne “a Alpha 
ship, and agreeability B , B 4 
are qualities that ap- B _ 
peal to the members Ty g hard Gamma 
of social fraternities 4s d Delta 
who, each year, must Ee ¢ Epsilon 
select some new mem- ae Zeta 
bers. Character, honor, Hy ¢ Eta 
and integrity also ©06 th Theta 
count in worth-while _—s lota 
chapters. Athletic K « korchard Kappa 
ability is a strong rec- Ar l Lambda 
ommendation in cer- M Mu 
tain chapters. Finan- i, 


group in control. Fra- 





Enoursa ternities are conduct- 
* ae -_ ed as democratic insti- 
: tutions. The majority 
ae © Xi ; vote controls. There 
0 o 6 Omicron is no mysterious po- 
lw P Pi tency about a combi- 
P p r Rho nation of Greek let- 
Zoes 8 Sigma ters. There is inspira- 
T ¢ t Tau tion where high ideals 
Y v (u) y Upsilon bind men together 
e 6 ph Phi just as there is de- 
X x kh Chi gradation when low 
vy pe Psi ideals unite men. 
we A Chest No one member of 
a a college faculty 





cial ability, scholar- 
ship and popularity 
are also considered. 

In some colleges “bidding” or “pledging” begins as 
soon as the freshmen arrive. In others it is delayed a 
semester or more. In all cases a new man should have 
the right to delay a few days before answering a bid. It 
is proper for him to inquire what the initiation fee will 
be and what the monthly dues amount to before deciding 
whether or not to join. He has a right to find out the 
relative standing of the fraternity on the campus in 
scholarship. If its big men are society leaders or athletes 
he should know, since he will become their close asso- 
ciates as a “frater” if he joins. If the only fraternity 
that bids him is made up of loafers and its house is 
known as a “boozorium,” he would better remain a “bar- 
barian.”” The type of men he will be compelled to asso- 
ciate with while attending college is more important than 
the national standing of the fraternity he joins. 

The freshman who is ignored need not conclude that 
he will fail in life. Calvin Coolidge was not considered 
fraternity material until his Junior year at Amherst. 
High scholastic standing, an agreeable manner, and par- 
ticipation in at least one college activity will generally 
gain the favorable attention of at least one desirable 
fraternity group. It is far better to remain a “barbarian” 
forever than to join a group whose habits and ideals are 
low and whose influence will be hard to resist. It is 
true that a group of preps of high character may help in 
time to change the standing of a fraternity. The in- 


What the Greek 


should be depended 
on for an unbiased re- 
port as to the stand- 
ing of a given fraternity. The student’s own observa- 
tion, together with the relative scholastic rank of the 
fraternity as shown by printed reports issued by the Uni- 
versity, should at least supplement the opinions of fac- 
ulty and alumni who are consulted. The fact that four 
senators, six governors and seventeen judges have worn 
the mystic pin is not weighty. Every fraternity that has 
been in existence for two or three decades and is repre- 
sented in a score or more colleges has had members’ who 
have become distinguished. I can remember a famous 
author, a vice president and a president of the United 
States, three college presidents, many college deans, a 
cabinet member, and a judge who as college men joined 
the fraternity to which I belong. This is a source of 
pride but one in which no fraternity has a monopoly. 

My advice to the college freshman is: Don’t just join 
a fraternity. Find out what kind of bunch you will have 
to live with. Make sure that you can pay the initiation 
fee and dues. Determine whether you will be happier 
during your college course as a fraternity man or as a 
“barbarian.” Don’t consider yourself a failure if you do 
not receive a bid. Do your work. Be friendly, honorable, 
and loyal to your college, and you will earn the respect of 
your associates and be happy whether you are “rushed” 
by a fraternity or not. If you win college honors 
the chances are that more than one group of fraternity 
men will want you. 


Letters Stand for 
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Golf as a Major School Sport 


HE most interesting message I can 

bring to readers of The Scholastic 
is the story of the development which 
has taken place in golf for the school 
boys and girls of Fort Smith, Arkansas, 
in the past three or four years. 

About three years ago, after the com- 
pletion of a municipal course in Fort 
Smith, several of the leading citizens 
conceived the idea of making golf for 
the students of the junior and senior 
high schools a major and required 
sport, thus providing an activity in 
which greater numbers could compete 
than would be possible on the other 
teams. Also, they would be learning a 
sport and a pleasant recreation which 
would give them countless hours of 
pleasure and relaxation when they left 
school. 

Included among the citizens who 
were interested in the golf project for 
the hoys and girls were Senator Joseph 
T.° Robinson, now a member of the 
American Naval delegation at London; 
Earl U. Hardin, a leading attorney of 
the city; J. W. Ramsey, the Superin- 
tendent of Schools; and Elmer Cook, 
the Principal of the high school. 

Also highly important in the develop- 
ment of the project has been Frank 
Lewis, the golf professional at the 
Hardscrabble Country Club of Fort 
Smith. Mr. Lewis conducts free classes 
for students three times a week at the 
Municipal course. 

All of these men believe that golf 
is one of the few games which can be 
played successfully and with great en- 
joyment from early boy and girlhood 
through to the later years of life and 
that it can be one of the great factors 
in maintaining among the boys and 
girls a high sense of sportsmanship and 
honor. I have played golf for thirty 
years in nearly every state in the Union 
and in many of the countries in Europe, 
aud I am convinced that those state- 
ments are true. 

Competition is, for American youth, 


By Jcoun G. ANDERSON 


the essence of sport, and the people of 
Fort Smith have not overlooked that. 
With the enthusiastic aid of the city’s 
business men, they secured prizes and 
equipment for twenty-five tournaments 
during the year with a tournament on 
one Saturday for the girls, on the next 
Saturday for the boys, with some event 
nearly every week during the season. 

The reasons for this extensive pro- 








A Man Who Loves the Game 


R. JOHN G. ANDERSON, who con- 

tributes the accompanying article on 
golf for the readers of The Scholastic, 
has had one of the most interesting careers 
in amateur and competitive golf ever en- 
joyed by a player of the game. In addi- 
tion he counts as personal friends prob- 
ably more famous golfers throughout the 
world than any other figure in the sport 
for he has played the game in many lands 
and with all the famous players. 

Twice in 1913 and 1915, Mr. Anderson 
has been the runner-up in the United States 
Amateur championship, first to Jerome 
Travers and then to Robert A. Gardner. 
Twice, in 1924 and 1926, he has been the 
winner of the International Amateur tour- 
nament in France. Four times he has won 
the Westchester County Championship, in 
which the leading stars of the Metropoli- 
tan district compete, and in all he has won 
57 championships and 404 first prises in 
tournaments over a period of thirty years. 
He has written several books and innumer- 
able magazine articles on golf. He is a 
greones of Amherst College (1905) and 

olds the degree of M. A. from Columbia. 
—“Bos” Harron, 
Scholastic Sports Editor. 








gram, which might well be copied by 
high schools all over the country and 
which, I have no doubt, will be emulat- 
ed in coming years, are well stated by 
Mr. Ramsay, the superintendent of 
Schools. 

“From any reasonable point of view,’ 
he told me récently, “it seems that golf 
comes as near to being an ideal sport 
as any of the sports that have hitherto 





been sponsored by our high schools and 
colleges. For one thing, it is not a 
strenuous game. The expense attached 
to it is relatively small. It is a game 
that can be played by people of all ages. 
It affords an opportunity for individuals 
to get plenty of sunshine and fresh air 
in nearly all seasons of the year. The 
idea that golf is only a rich man’s sport 
is being dispelled. With the establish- 
ment of municipal coursts in all sec- 
tions of the country and in cities of all 
sizes from one thousand up, golf is 
rapidly coming to be as popular as any 
other sport. 

“The first of the seven cardinal prin- 
ciples of education relates to health. 
Educators all over the nation are plac- 
ing emphasis on this point and are seek- 
ing new ways of making a practical 
application of health principles. Most 
medical authorities agree that walking 
is perhaps the most wholesome and 
thorough exercise that an individual can 
engage in. The walking, together with 
the swinging exercise of golf clubs 
which brings into play many. of the 
muscles of the back, shoulder and wrist, 
make an ideal combination of bodily 
muscular exercises. 

“One of the most valid criticisms di- 
rected against the traditional sports, 
such as football, basketball and base- 
ball, is that they are too strenuous and 
that after a student leaves school he no 
longer has an opportunity of engaging 
in these sports. On the other hand, golf 
is a game that one may engage in many, 
many years after school days are over.” 

An extensive 18-hole course and a 
club house are not necessary. A 9-hole 
course will give you just as much fun. 
You will find that with the game comes 
health-giving exercise and friendships 
that bring life-long satisfaction. 


Frank Lewis, professional at 
Hardscrabble Country 
Club, teaching golf to a 
class of Fort Smith, 
(Ark.) high  schovl 
students. 















ERE come the new spring books, 
written with your age in mind, 
and by that I mean the ones supposed 
to appeal especially to readers from 
twelve to eighteen. The best of them, 
like all good books, appeal also to any 
reading age old enough to appreciate 
them. The Adventures of Johnny 
Appleseed by Henry Chapin, with 
James Daugherty’s pictures, has this 
general appeal. I did not have to im- 
agine myself sixteen years old to enjoy 
it. You will get from it an idea of an 
America long hidden under smooth 
farms and crowded cities, and of the 
mystic, half mythical figure of our 
strange hero “Johnny Appleseed,” who, 
I only now learn, was Jonathan Chap- 
man of Massachusetts. In this book he 
leaves this state as a youth and makes 
his way through the wilderness to Pitts- 
burgh, from which city this magazine 
now goes out to you. This wild jour- 
ney takes most of the book; he decides 
that “ten years of Pittsburgh life was 
worth a hundred on the Connecticut” 
and spends them watching the streams 
of Easterners going through to the 
West like sand through the stem of an 
hourglass, giving them appleseed as 
they go, and becoming himself a West- 
erner. The book closes with the longer 
journeys whose paths are marked even 
now by blossoms in Spring and fruited 
boughs in the Fall. I suggest this book 
to high school libraries. 

Heroes of to-day figure in More 
Heroes of Modern Adventure, by T. C. 
Bridges and H. H. Tiltman, another ex- 
cellent investment for this purpose. 
Here are the men who climbed Everest, 
saved “Death Valley’—what a grand 
story that is!—crossed the Kalahari 
Desert, flew to Australia, tamed wild 
eagles, found gold in New Guinea, lost 
temples in Central America and a lost 
world up the Amazon, and policed the 
sea against gangs of icebergs. It makes 
one proud of belonging to the human 
race and the twentieth century. I do 
not wonder that its predecessor, Heroes 
of Modern Adventure, was so popular. 

Famous Girls of the White House, by 
Kate Dickinson Sweetser, is less thrill- 
ing but almost as hard to put down once 
you begin. For somehow one does find 
White House gossip pleasant, and here 
are not only the stories of family life 
we all know, about Martha Custis and 
Dolly Madison, but less familiar anec- 
dotes of girls like the motherless daugh- 
ters of Thomas Jefferson (the younger 
was the first President’s daughter to be 
married in the White House), Emily 
Donelson, niece of “Old Hickory”; 
Angelica Singleton, who married Van 
Buren’s son and wore one of the 
prettiest head-dresses you ever saw, like 


a glorified war-bonnet; two famous 
brides, Nellie Grant and Frances Fol- 
son—and how much their clothes: must 
have weighed!; “Princess Alice” 
Roosevelt, Helen Taft, and the three 
daughters of Woodrow Wilson. 

There is a revised edition of Which 
College? by. Rita Halle, which brings 
this invaluable guide up to date and pro- 
vides high school students with all the 
information they need as to the nature, 
cost, requirements and special features 
of every college in the country, for men, 





Mrs. Becker’s Book Recom- 
mendations Include: 


Adventures of Johnny Appleseed, by 
Henry Chapin (Coward McCann). 

At the Sign of the Wild Horse, by Louise 
Seymour Hasbrouck (Century). 

Carved Sea Chest, The, by James A. 
Braden (Harpers). 

Extra Curricular Library, The (A. S. 
Barnes). 
Famous Girls of the White House, by 
Kate Dickinson Sweetser (Crowell). 
Golden Squaw, The, by Will Whalen 
(White Squaw Press). 

Gleaming ails, by Graham M. Dean 
(Appleton). . 

Heroes of- Modern Adventure, by T. C. 
Bridges and-H. H. Tiltman (Little 


Brown). 

Life Story Birds, The, by Erick Fitch 
Dalglish (Morrow). 
More Heroes of. Modern Adventure, by 
T. C. Bridges and H. H. Tiltman (Lit- 

tle Brown). 
Pirate’s Ward, The, by A. A. and E. B. 


Knipe. 

Pedro of the Black Death, by C. M. Ben- 
nett (Dutton). 

Swords on the Sea, by Agnes Danforth 
Hewes (Knopf). 

“ College? by Rita Halle (Macmil- 
lan). 

With Morgan in the Main, by C. M. 
Bennett (Dutton). 


In case your bookstore does not carry 
these books, write to us giving their 
names and enclosing the retail price 
of the book listed here. We will see 
that you are supplied. 


THE SCHOLASTIC SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 


55 West 42nd St. New York City 











for women, and co-educational. I say 
invaluable because this is just the in- 
formation for which so many of us are 
looking at this time, and it may here 
be found all together, easily accessible, 
and rapidly readable. . 

We have an unusually large number 
of novels of American history just now. 
Red Coats and Blue, by Harriette R. 
Campbell, stands out by reason of its 
unusual slant on the Revolutionary 
War. The story opens in England 
where you hear the story told of the bat- 
tles of Lexington and of Bunker Hill, 
then as the heroine comes to this coun- 
try, you get reports as they reach her in 
Boston. The familiar events thus take 
on an air of novelty, as a road looks 
quite new when you go over it in the 
other direction—and I hasten to add, the 
Revolution is just as important under 
this aspect. The Carved Sea Chest, by 
James A. Braden, begins in the Spanish 
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As One Reader to Another 


By May LAMBERTON BECKER 


Main off the Tortugas, but involves a 
journey into the lands of the Iroquois 
and of one of the tribes that they de- 
stroyed. The Golden Squaw, by Will 
Whalen, is the story of Mary Jemison, 
stolen by Indians in 1758 from Penn- 
sylvania, the woman whose monument 
stands by the old cabin that she built, 
near Rochester, New York. The Pirate’s 
Ward, by the Knipes, centers in the 
Bermudas, though it moves in time to 
England; these “Summer Islands” were 
a fine port of call for pirates, and in 
those days it was a matter of some 
delicacy to determine whether a man 
were a pirate or just an over-energetic 
business man. The heroine, an heiress, 
is kidnapped away from Captain Heath 
and after many adventures is returned 
to his guardianship. 

Sir Henry Morgan was a pirate 
whose charm seems never quite to 
wane; here is a new romance about him, 
With Morgan on the Main, by that de- 
voted pirate-expert C. M. Bennett. 
When his Pedro of the Black Death 
came out, I thought I had never come 
across so much gore between covers, 
and wondered whether boys would like 
it. They couldn’t get enough of it, or 
of anything he has since written. You 
see it is honest, rushing adventure that 
they want, with utterly courageous men 
(no girls to get in the way) and in this 
new Bennett novel they certainly get 
it. Besides, it is told—though you prob- 
ably won’t notice this in the excitement 
—in honest ringing English. 

At the Sign of the Wild Horse, by 
Louise Seymour Hasbrouck, is one of 
the funniest mystery stories for young 
people that I have come upon: I kept 
bursting out in loud chuckles all the 
way along. It takes place in one of 
those art-colonies where they take to 
batiks, sculpture that looks somewhat 
on the bias, peasant smocks and self- 
expression. You will not even know 
what the mystery is until the book is 
half over, and then you will get the 
wrong mystery, but of this I may not 
warn you. Swords on the Sea, by Agnes 
Danforth Hewes, is a romance of 
Venice in the fourteenth century, when 
every great city of Italy was like a na- 
tion in itself, rival and often enemy of 
every other; the rivalry between Venice 
and Genoa and the struggle for grain 
from Damascus to relieve a famine are 
the forces that keep the story going. 

Coming back to the U. S. A., Gleam- 
ing Rails, by Graham M. Dean, is as 
good a railway story as one could wish. 
I know almost nothing about railway 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Lola Ridge 


TREHEAD, by Miss Lola Ridge, 

is a poem of the Crucifixion and 
the Resurrection, but one in which a 
fresh interpretation of unusual strength 
and beauty is brought to the theme. It 
is presented in nine parts: He, John, 
Judas, The Stone, Peter, The Merchant 
of Babylon, Thaddeus the Unborn, The 
Bondman, Resurrection. For majestic 
language and spiritual insight there are 
passages unrivalled in contemporary 
poetry. Firehead is epic in its sweep, 
a welcome and extraordinary delinea- 
tion of a perennially interesting theme. 

Part IX, “Resurrection,” is here used 
through the courtesy of the publishers, 
’ Brewer & Warren, Inc., formerly Pay- 
son & Clark, Ltd. 

Miss Ridge, a native of Ireland who 
spent her childhood in Australia, has 
for more than twenty years resided in 
the United States. She knows life first- 
hand, having gathered experience from 
being a factory worker, an illustrator, 
a writer of advertising copy. In 1918 
her first book, The Ghetto and Other 
Poems was published, bringing wide 
recognition to its author. Swun-up was 
published in 1920, Firehead in 1929. 





The Resurrection 
I 

I see him—ah, his thorns are bright: 
And He hath pierced me with his light, 
Who draweth me by my two hands 
Unto the bow whereon He stands 
The flaming arch whose colors span 
The night, till there is no more night! 


But ah, his thorns are sharp between, 
He, whose waste love overpoured 

The rigid confines of his word 

And filled me, a predestined urn 

In which the living sap might burn 
To utter light and its pure ray 

Shine on from me as from a star 
When it hath burned itself away. 


This is the child I bear of him 

Who shook me, as doth wind a pyre, 

Almost consumed before it came, 

Whereon flesh that hath burned to the 
charred limb, 

Reanimate with the old fire, 

Doth rear from the recumbent ash 

The living tendons of a flame; 

This is the vision that I share, 

This is my blood and this my flesh 

I divide with all who hear— 

He hath not perished, He doth live! 

Against the dimmer arc of heaven, 

He shineth with refulgent ray; 

He is not dead, He hath arisen 

A flame within a flame; and day 

Is but the shadow of the light 

Doth burn amid its darker air. 


The POETRY CORNER |} 
Edited by Orton Lowe 


John came to camels grazing 

And stalwart cedars 

Had battled many winds and bore unhewn 
Crosses under their great armpits, 

And moved toward the jained hills stretch- 


ing 
Like a rapture across the morning. 


Light gathered under a tolerant wing 
Litter of Jerusalem and the imperial 
Hills of Judea, yet swaddled 

In white mist as in fine linen. 

Light, brooding on the Mount he loved 
Discovered his bright hair and blew 

A golden horn among the olive trees 
Wherein he, as a lost falcon 

Cut off from the divine wrist 

Did wander aimlessly. 





LoLa RIDGE 


Winged things arose, glistened and disap- 
peared 

Amid the plumbless jasmine of the light. 

He passed a hamlet, 

And noted the pale face of a woman 

Some transient sorrow whitened 

As moons silver the Dead Sea 

Leaving their deeps unstirred ; 

He inhaled copiously 

The air, sweet-savoured as a goat’s milk 

And facing the passivity of hills 

Yearned for the enormous presence of the 
sea. 

He heard 

The endless banalities of water, 

A foal whimper and afar off an ass bray, 

Palms . . . making their foolish clatter ; 

There was no least thing deflected 

In the cool routine of the day 

That was perfect, as light carried, 

And glistering without flaw. 


He felt estranged, before this unchecked 
momentum of all things, 
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From the day peacefully grazing and the 
lowing hills, 

And looked timidly upen the Marys, 

Feeling even these remote, whose roots 
were as the mountains 

And went down into rich and endless dark- 
ness ; 

They too dark-willed and secret 

Like hills kneeling above their jewels— 

They had no hunger for the light, 

No unappeasable abiding need 

For which to pour themselves as hills do 
lava. 


So he moved, cut off from some essential 
root 

Until at his stripped heart, now confineless 

And utterly without defence there came 

A lustrous swift touch as when a ray 

Reaches for the first time a pool about 
whose brink 

The over-leaning rushes have been torn: 


It lay so soft upon the hills 

He half divined a nimbus there, 
As men surmise a star, by day, 

In seamless light invisible, 

And yet . . . he could not know. 


The very stones upon the road 

Were not as they had been before; 
They seemed to shed a certain glow, 
As though each lambent particle 
Had broke from out its stubborn cell 
And glimmered through a door 


Wherein the ray hid, tremulous, 
Eluding those who pondered it— 
Save a young child looked through 
Who did not wonder that he knew 
A stone’s heart was luminous. 


Not one whose feet were light on grass 
As a breeze passing over 

But one who wrestled with all winds 

And bore each blade down as a lover 

Till more than dew was pressed from it, 
Had heard, as in a hollowed reed 

The sound that threaded silverly 

The casual sounds of things. 


He felt the searching music pour 
In through each ardent aperture 
Till all the flesh’s openings 

Had closed upon it as a door 
Might, in the chamber of a king, 
On some bright lady entered there 
To keep the kiss inviolate. 


He stood apart, yet rimmed about 

By the common luster of the air, 

There at the hollow of the flame 

He felt the self of music stir 
Transfuse into the light . . . and then 
A wand of fire immaculate 

Light tremble into sound again 

Till his heart stumbled on a beat and fell— 
Out of that radiant company 

Out of the glory imperishable 

And the shining without ena . . 


The little heart that had run lame 
And sank to watch the 
ascend ... 


flame 


For none who heard might hold it long— 
That silver singing underneath 

The diapason of the sun 

That sounded on Jerusalem, 

Where encased in light as in a sheath 
The star of morning sang with him 

Who blent with morning’s song. 
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The huge cooking stove of the 
famous old Revolutionary frigate. 


“Old Ironsides’’ Afloat Again 

F SOME time in your school career 

you have contributed a dime to the 
restoration of the frigate Constitution, 
you will be gratified to know that Con- 
gress has supplemented your contribu- 
tion by an appropriation of $300,000. 
Before “Old Ironsides” becomes sea- 
worthy nearly a million dollars will 
have been spent upon her. Of the $612,- 
000 already spent, $154,000 was contrib- 
uted by school children. 

“Old Ironsides” was recently with- 
drawn from drydock where for a period 
of three years she has been under re- 
construction. With streamers flying and 
bands playing, she was set afloat at the 
Charleston Navy Yard in Boston, sail- 
ing, as she did when in active service, 
under a flag of fifteen stars. A thou- 
sand school children witnessed the cere- 
mony. When cleared of the dock the 
famous frigate was warped to a berth 
alongside the drydock for further re- 
pairs. The restoration of the hull has 
been completed but the interior is un- 
touched. The masts are ready to be 
set up. 

The Constitution, one of the first 
three- naval vessels built by the United 
States, was launched in 1797. She was 
placed in active service the following 
year against the French privateers in- 
festing American waters. In 1804-1805 
she was engaged in the war against 
Tripoli, and in the war of 1812 she won 
the brilliant victory against the British 
Guerriére during which the American 
sailors dubbed her “Old Ironsides” on 
account of the resistance of her stout 
oak sides to the British bullets. In 
1830 she was condemned as unsea- 
worthy. She was twice rebuilt as a re- 
sult of a movement inspired by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes’ famous poem, “Ay, 
tear her tattered ensign down!” From 
1897 to 1925 she was used as a naval 
training ship. 

“Old Ironsides” is a 44-gun frigate, 
204 feet long. In the battle with the 
Guerriére she carried 456 men. The 
bolts which fastened her timbers and the 
copper sheathing were made in Paul 
Revere’s shop. 


The familiar, recently endangered, 
dome and tower of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 


St. Paul’s Restored 


N June 25 London will witness the 

ceremony of the re-opening of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. At noon on that day 
there will be a great national service 
at which it is hoped the King and mem- 
bers of the royal family will be present. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury will 
preach and the bishops of the church 
will attend. Invitations have also been 
sent to the members of both houses of 
Parliament, the City Corporation, the 
members of the orders of St. Michael 
and St. George, and other important 
bodies. As the visitors are to wear their 
official robes, the occasion will be a bril- 
liant and colorful one. The ceremony 
will last ten days. 

St. Paul’s was condemned as unsafe 
by the City Corporation in January, 
1925. The eight enormous pillars sup- 
porting the dome had settled to such 
an extent (some of them as much as 
six inches) that enormous strain was 
placed upon the arches. It has been es- 
timated that at the bottom of the piers 
the weight of the great dome, one of 
the remarkable architectural achieve- 
ments of the world, was 60,000 tons or 
about 7,400 tons per pier. 

Shortly before June 25 the cathedral 
will be closed entirely so that the scaf- 
folding which has occupied one part or 
another of the cathedral since the re- 
pairs began can be removed. After that 
all the parts which are ordinarily open 
to visitors will be thrown open again. 

It has been said that St. Paul’s Cath- 
edral of London has been destroyed so 
many times and has risen again in so 
many forms that it bears the stamp of 
every generation which it has survived. 
Destroyed by fire three times, it was re- 
built in its present form by Sir Chris- 
topher Wren after the great London fire 
of 1666. 
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Mount Kanchenjunga, viewed from 
near Darjeeling, India. 


Second Highest 


HE average elevation of the Great 

Himalayas is 20,000 feet above 
sea-level. Of these Mount .Everest, at 
approximately 29,140 feet, is the high- 
est. Mount Kanchenjunga, at 28,150 
feet, is usually ranked second. In com- 
parison with these the great mountain 
ranges of Europe, Africa and the Amer- 
icas are as foot-hills. 


Mount Kanchenjunga was attacked 
for the first time by a _ properly 
equipped party in 1929, when an ex- 
pedition of expert Bavarian mountain- 
climbers reached a point about 24,600 
feet high. This spring it is to be the 
scene of the strongest mountaineer- 
ing expedition ever attempted. Famous 
mountain-climbers of five nations will 
attempt to reach its submit. They are 
already in Asia, and at the end of this 
month will leave Darjeeling, famous as 
the point of departure for the three at- 
tacks upon Everest. Doctor Gunther 
Dyhrenfurth, Professor of Geology at 
Zurich, will direct the party; his wife 
is to accompany him and to have charge 
of the base camp. Besides the group 
of experts from Europe, the party will 
consist of native porters upon whom the 
success of the venture largely depends. 
These men, born and bred in the moun- 
tains’ of Nepal, are sure-footed, skillful 
in carrying heavy loads over the dan- 
gerous mountain passes, and accus- 
tomed to living above 10,000 feet. In 
addition to these, 200 porters will be re- 
quired to carry the expedition’s food 
from Darjeeling to the base camp, which 
will probably be established at an alti- 
tude of 17,000 feet. Six camps will 
probably be set up above the base camp. 


Mount Kanchenjunga is not, like 
Everest, a single peak, but a series of 
giant ridges each one almost as high as 
the summit, and broken by pinnacles 
and peaks to which cling huge masses 
of hanging glaciers and from which 
thousands of tons of snow and ice fre- 
quently fall. The period from May 1 to 
June 1 is the only good time for an at- 
tack on the Himalayas and even then 
it is a race with the south-west monsoon 
which brings thaw and avalanche. 
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Arturo Toscanini, famed conductor 
of New York's touring Phil- 
harmonic. 


The Philharmonic Goes Abroad 

N THE Apollo rooms of lower 

Broadway on December 7, 1842, the 
New York Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra gave its first concert. It 
played Beethoven’s Symphony No. 5 in 
C Minor. There were sixty-three men 
in the orchestra. Each one drew his 
pay from whatever receipts came in. 
Three concerts were given the first win- 
ter. It was a strictly local organiza- 
tion. 

The New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra is now bringing its 87th con- 
secutive season to a close. This winter 
it has given 111 performances. Last 
year it absorbed the New York Sym- 
phony Society which since 1903 was 
conducted by Walter Damrosch. It now 
has 114 regular members and sometimes 
as many as 20 additional players for a 
single concert. To-day, although its 
visits to other cities have been some- 
what curtailed, its Sunday afternoon 
concerts are broadcast on the radio so 
that it has become a national institu- 
tion. Practically all of its concerts at 
home are sold out before the season 
opens. 

This spring the Philharmonic will for 
the first time extend the scope of its 
influence to Europe. On April 23 the 
entire organization will sail for a five 
weeks tour. The itinerary includes fif- 
teen cities in nine different countries. 
The first performances will be given in 
Paris, the last in London. Arturo Tos- 
canini, great Italian conductor, former- 
ly of La Scala Opera House, Milan, 
will conduct all the European concerts. 
With Willem Mengelberg he has been 
co-conductor in New York during the 
past season. Of the 118 men going on 
the tour, only 34 are American born; 
72 are American citizens born abroad 
and 12 are aliens. 





As an artist sees “Old Penn.” 


“Penn” to Build at Valley Forge 


O YOU prefer your college to be 
in the city or in the country? Do 
you believe that the advantages of an 
outdoor natural suburban location out- 
weigh the cultural opportunities which 
life in a great city affords? Do you be- 
lieve that you would get more stimu- 
lation from the isolated intimate life of 
the small college community than from 
the size and variety of the great student 
body of a big municipal university? 

Educators see the advantages of both 
types of environment but in most cases 
our universities have had to eonfine 
themselves to one type or the other. 
The University of Pennsylvania, how- 
ever, is one day going to be in the posi- 
tion of offering to its students both 
types of institutions depending upon 
the course of study which they intend to 
pursue. Its Board of Trustees has re- 
cently announced the formal accept- 
ance of a gift of 175 acres of land at 
Valley Forge and its intention, as soon 
as funds are available, of purchasing an 
adjoining tract of 150 acres. The gift 
was made by Mr. Henry N. Woolman, 
one of the trustees. 

The land at Valley Forge is to be 
used for the development of a College 
of Liberal Arts. The University be- 
lieves that in a school dedicated to cul- 
tural training an intimate relation be- 
tween faculty and students is a primary 
requisite, and that for this purpose a 
suburban college is desirable. In this 
case the college will have the added ad- 
vantage of being within easy reach of 
the city. 

The University’s plans are still some- 
what nebulous, but the indications are 
that a full university program will be 
continued at the present site in West 
Philadelphia. The professional schools 
will undoubtedly always remain there, 
but developments may indicate the de- 
sirability of some time moving all or 
several of the undergraduate schools to 
the Valley Forge site. 
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The Building-of-the-Ark scene, from 
the negro play “The Green Pas- 
tures.” 


“The Green Pastures”’ 


N your childhood perhaps you cher- 

ished a private image of Heaven in 
which were fulfilled all your fondest 
desires. This heaven of yours was no 
vague and ethereal abode of disembodied 
spirits but a familiar and intimate place 
where perhaps the angels served up to 
you your favorite desserts and where 
God ruled as the perfect father who 
never said “no.” 

The Negroes are the children among 
races. They seldom think in abstrac- 
tions. Their religion is a warm, per- 
sonal, and concrete affair; their heaven 
a paradise possibly something like the 
summer vacation of their dreams. 

In his new play, The Green Pastures, 
suggested by Roark Bradford’s Ol’ Man 
Adam an’ His Chillun, Mare Connelly 
has captured the childlike, wistful, naive 
quality of the Negro religion. In a 
series of eighteen episodes, using about 
ninety-five Negro actors and singers, 
Connelly depicts with humor and sym- 
pathy scenes from the Oid Testament as 
the Negro imagination conceives them. 
The play is now running at the Mans- 
field Theatre, New York and drawing 
capacity houses. Some critics are pre- 
dicting that it will out-run Broadway’s 
record, Abie’s Irish Rose. It is un- 
doubtedly one of the most beautiful and 
affecting plays of recent years. 


Although the play is uproariously 
funny at times, with the Lord’s clean- 
ing ladies in gingham aprons, a fish-fry 
in Heaven, and the pickanniny angels 
wearing pink bows on their wings, it 
never loses its quality of spiritual ex- 
altation. The Lord, conceived at first 
in true Negro fashion, as a kindly par- 
son in frock coat and white tie, worry- 
ing about the temperature of the sun 
and the moon, evolves through the 
period of man’s creation and suffering, 
into the great and moving conception of 
a God who can redeem man only 
through his own suffering. 

Negro spirituals, sung between the 


scenes, unify the effect and sustain the 
note of exaltation. 
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TOWN built to live in—today 
A and tomorrow. A town “for 

the motor age.” A town turned 
outside-in—without any backdoors. A 
town where roads and parks fit to- 
gether like the fingers of your right 
and left hands. A town in which 
children need never dodge motor- 
trucks on their way to school. A 
new town—newer than the garden 
cities, and the first major innovation 
in town-planning since they were 
built. 

Such is Radburn, New Jersey—still 
largely on paper, but destined to 
grow forthwith under the guiding 
land of the City Housing Corpora- 
tion of New York, which has already 
cemonstrated at Sunnyside, Long 
Island City, how its plans come true. 

Twelve or thirteen miles from the 
Hudson River bridge by motor, 
seventeen and a half from New York 
by the main line of the Erie Railroad, 
some four miles east of the center of 
Paterson, fringing the hitherto un- 
famed Saddle River, is the town-site 
of a thousand acres. This was as- 
sembled piece by piece out of farm- 
land and some few village holdings: 















ALEXANDER BING 
President of the City 
Housing Corporation 
and moving spirit in 
the Radburn project. 


ly sinuous streets, squad 
by squad, in close order. 
To get a quick picture 
of Radburn, by contrast, 
imagine the regiment or wooden 
houses drawn up in a hollow square 
instead of by columns. Order your 
soldiers to right-about-face, so that 
they turn their backs on the world 
and look at each other across the 
greensward, then let them stand at 
ease, and you have a tableau of your 
new town. 

Or take a city block—200 by 600 
feet—and pump ambition to lead a 
better life into it until it expands to 
ten or fifteen times its present area— 
say till it measures over a thousand 
feet on one side and nearly two thou- 
sand on the other. Run a broad 
strip of park through its long axis— 
and let narrow tongues of green 
shoot out from either side of it like 
legs from a centipede. From the 
long side streets let short cul-de-sacs 
push in toward the park, so that an 
inthrust of street alternates with an 
outthrust of park. (The diagramma- 
tic plan makes this clearer.) The re- 
sult is the distinctive unit of the new 
town—a broad rectangle, modified as 
necessary by topography, with auto- 
mobile ways running around it and 
penetrating its outer fringe, and with 
some 600 families living, playing and 
studying inside it, where no automo- 
bile can enter. 

Arterial traffic which does not 
originate or end in the town will be 
routed around its edge. Local traffic 
will use the streets that surround 
each unit, varying in width from 60 
to 120 feet, and the cul-de-sacs, 
which will carry water, sewers, and 








WO years ago The Scholastic published 


uished expert, 
Tdeas in City . 
small residential city in northern New 
Jersey, plann 


Radburn 


a comprehensive article by a distin- 
John Nolen, on “New 
Planning.” Radburn, a 


on the most modern 


some of it is so fertile that 
the owner would not sell till 
his spinach crop was all in. 
The name Radburn is syn- 
thetic, made for the purpose 
out of Anglo-Saxon roots 


principles and especially adapted for an age 
of high-speed motor traffic, is now being 
built. It is one of the most hopeful demon- 
strations in America of what can be done 
for the comfort and happiness of the small- 
salaried family. This article, by Geddes 
Smith,-a prominent social worker, origi- 
nally. published in. The Survey, and_ the 


illustrations, are made available to Scho-. 


that signify “saddle river.” 
The plan, too, is synthetic, 
put together out of elements 
long brooded over by Henry 
Wright -and Clarence S. 





lastic readers through the courtesy of the 
City Housing Corporation, a_ limited 
dividend company organized to build better 


homes and communities. 








Stein, .the. planners. . Both 
name and plan grew out of 
reality. 

The typical “cheap”. subdivision in 
American real-estate practice pre- 
sents a parade of the wooden soldiers, 
with little houses marching stiff and 
tall up and down straight or earnest- 


other public utilities. The automo- 
bile entrance to the house will be on 
the cul-de-sac. The kitchen also will 
face on the cul-de-sac, so that the 
street front of the house will be a 
better-bred equivalent of the old rear. 
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Radburn, a Towsfor 
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(Above) 
Architeci’s sketch of first 
residential section to be 
built, showing central high- 
Speed motor avenue, resi- 
dential units, and at right, 
the school, approached 
either from park or by 
underpass without children 
crossing any traffic street. 


It is perfectly possible by 


competent planning to 
make this. service. and 
automobile entrance to 


the house dignified and 
attractive. Living rooms in 
the house face as far as 
possible away from the 
street; for why turn one’s 
nose toward the gasoline 
supply any -oftener than necessary? 
The houses at the end of the cul-de- 
sac will look directly across the wide 
park-belt. Those along its sides will 
overlook a double strip of private 
gardens from which all sheds, ga- 
rages and similar encumbrances are 
barred, and the public footpath which 
bisects it. These foot-paths, linked 
up with the park, give a complete 
system of inner-block communication 
for the 600 families, and if the final 
town-plan makes it possible to link 
the park-belts together it will be 
possible for all the 25,000 people to go 
from their own garden-front door to 
any part of the town with a minimum 
of street-crossings. And if they wish 
to drive to the shopping center or 
railroad, parking space is measured 
in acres and segregated from the street 
traffic. ' 
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street-crossing 
the planners 
children 
even 
traffic street. 

tennis-courts 

and playgrounds for the small chil- 
dren are all placed 
park, which is as large as two or 
three Manhattan blocks. 
siderable part of the family’s life can 
therefore be lived inside the super- 





(Left) 
A typical closed-end street 
in Radburn, showing how 
houses are grouped. One 
end opens on a wide traffic 
avenue; the other on the 
park which forms the cen- 
ter of each block. 


But the foot-paths by 
no means tell the whole 
story of these open spaces 
at the heart of each super- 
block. It is estimated that 
two units—1,200 families— 
will have children enough 
for an elementary school 
of efficient size. By putting 
the school building in the 
park at a point near a 

into another park, 
make it possible for 

to walk to school 

setting foot on a 
The school playground, 
for the whole family, 


in the interior 


A very con- 


block. The man of the house on his 
way to and from work, the family 
on a holiday excursion, the butcher, 
the baker, the coal man and the ice- 


man will use the street, 
and the service entrance. 
family on its way to play, the wife 
dropping in on her neighbors, and, 
most important of all, the children 
on the way to sandpile and school, 


sac, 

















the cul-de- 
The 


will use the garden-ways. 
This distinctive unit 
of planning, moreover, 
has marked economic ad- 
vantages. In New York City 32 to 
35 per cent of the total land area is 
set aside for streets. Radburn will 
give up only 12 per cent to through 
streets and another 9 per cent to cul- 
de-sacs, making a total of 21 per cent. 
The amount saved in paving, lighting 
and piping these streets will go a long 
way toward paying for the park land 
in Radburn, which will amount to 15 
per cent of the total and will be so 
disposed that, in effect, everybody 
lives alongside a park. 

What sort of house will Radburn 
offer and what will it cost? The City 
Housing Corporation has_ experi- 
mented freely with building methods 
and has studied the results with 
painstaking care. In Radburn a six- 
room house, free-standing or joined 
in small groups, with a garage added, 
can be built to sell for from $7,000 
to $7,500 on easy terms. Incidentally 
the tentative plans for the town in- 
clude an even smaller unit that is still 
adequate for small family use—a 
four-room house (built in pairs) with 
a kitchen-dining-room on the street 
side and a living-room facing the gar- 
den, two bedrooms and bath upstairs, 
and a basement work-shop thrown 



















Typical. charming 
rooms in a Rad- 
burn home. This 
bedroom and 
kitchen are from 
a six-room indi- 
vidual house, built 
to sell for $8000, 
with monthly 
charges totalling 
less than $75. All 
standard _labor- 
saving devices 
are included, and 
the specifications 
are of high 
quality. 
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in for good measure. There is no 
reason why a family with a total in- 
come of say $2,500 should not be able 
to make the ten per cent down pay- 
ment on a Radburn house and carry 
the upkeep and amortization. 

Who will come to Radburn to live? 
Its proximity to Paterson makes it 
very likely that there will be an early 
migration of better paid wage- 
workers, foremen, clerical workers, 
and skilled artisans, from that city. 
It is also well within the commuting 
zone from New York, and it may 
have a small share in draining off 
some part of the population which is 
always leaving Manhattan for more 
human. surroundings. It may house 
workers who earn their wages in the 
nearer manufacturing cities of the 
New York region—Newark and Jer- 
sey City, for example—particularly 
in view of the fact that roadbuilding 
throughout this district has been 
greatly stimulated by the new tunnel 
and projected bridge, so that com- 
munications are rapidly improving. 
It is just as easy to travel away from 
the city as toward it on a good road. 

The trend of regional planning 
theory ever since the garden cities 
were first projected in England a 
quarter of a century ago has been to- 
ward the establishment of small self- 


(Concluded on page 29) 





Fifteenth Decennial Census Begins 


ON Wednesday morning last week an 
army of 100,000 enumerators, duly 
sworn and commissioned by the Federal 
Government, went into action in every city, 
township and hamlet in the United States 
to collect the basic facts of our population 
for 1930. It was the opening gun of the 
Fifteenth Decennial Census of the United 
States, unprecedented. in scope, size, and 
cost (Schol., Feb. 15). Each enumerator 
will be responsible for a separate district 
and will be expected to secure answers to 
every question on the schedule for every 
inhabitant of the district. Many of the 
enumerators are women. The average cen- 
sus district in the larger cities will com- 
prise about 1800 people. 

The final schedule was drafted only after 
thorough consideration was given to the 
needs of the Government and private agen- 
cies. It includes 24 questions, as follows: 





The Census Questions 


1. Relationship to head of family, 
including a statement as to the home- 
maker in each family. 

2. Whether home is owned or 
rented. 

3. Value of home, if owned, or 
monthly rental, if rented. 

4. Radio set? (“Yes” or “No”). 

5. Does this family live on a 
farm? (“Yes” or “No”). 

Sex. 

7. Color or race. 

8. Age at last birthday. 

9. Marital condition. 

10. Age at first marriage. (For 
married persons only). 

11. Attended school or college 
any time since Sept. 1, 1929? (“Yes” 
or “No”). 

12. hether able to read and 
write? (“Yes” or “No”). 

13. Place of birth of person. 
(State or country). 

14. Place of birth of person’s 
father. (State or country). 

15. Place of birth of person’s 
mother. (State or country). 

Mother tongue of each for- 
eign-born person. 

17. Year of immigration to the 
United States. (For foreign-born 
only). 

18. Whether naturalized. (For 
foreign-born only). 

19. Whether able to speak Eng- 
lish. (For foreign-born only). 

20. Occupation of each gainful 
worker. 

21. Industry in’ which employed. 

22. Whether employer, employe, 
or working on own account. 

23. Whether actually at work. 
(For each person usually employed 
but returned as not at work, addi- 
tional information will be secured on 
a special unemployment schedule). 

24. Whether a veteran of the 
United States military or naval 
forces, and for each veteran, in what 
war or expedition he served. 











Several of these questions are included 
in the Census schedule for the first time. 
The value of the home, if owned, or the 
monthly rental, if rented, is perhaps the 
most important of these additions. This 
will make possible a classification of fam- 
ilies according to economic status or buy- 





* at work but have 


ing power, and will be of immense value 
to business organizations for selling and 
advertising campaigns, as well as for wel- 
fare activities. Another new question is 
that which asks for age at first marriage. 
This will give definite information as to 
relative age at marriage of persons in dif- 
ferent racial and economic groups. Another 
“first-time” question is that dealing with 
ownership of radio sets. 

The Census law this year definitely pro- 
vides for automatic reapportionment of the 
representatives in Congress on the -basis 
of the findings of the Census. Another im- 
portant phase (in- 
dicated under Ques- 
tion No. 23 above) 
is the attempt to 
collect reliable sta- 
tistics on unem- 
ployment, which is 
now of such ur- 
gent concern 
(Schol., March 29). 
Supplemetary ques- 
tions will be asked 
all those persons 
who are usually 





no job at the time 
the census is taken. 

William M 
Steuart, director ot 
the Census, and 
his staff have been 
preparing for this 
great effort for 
many months past. 
The preliminary 
publicity has ap- 
pealed to the pub- 
lic for whole- 
hearted coopera- 
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leadership (Schol., March 29), the Senate 
bill contains three important amendments 
which some Progressives consider compen- 
sation for the heavy increase in rates. 
These are: (1) The farm debenture clause 
(cut out of the Farm Relief bill by the 
House last year), by which farmers may 
receive a bounty on their surplus crops for 
export of one-half the tariff duty on those 
commodities. (2) The flexible tariff clause, 
under which power to shift rates up or 
down 50 per cent in emergencies would be 
taken out of the hands of the President 
and left exclusively to Congress. (3) The 
Norris anti-monopoly amendment, under 
which duties may be entirely removed by 
Congress and a commodity put on the free 

















tion. Housewives 
especially have been 
asked to be pre- 
pared for the visit of the enumerator, for 
since employed persons will usually be at 
work, housewives will be largely the per- 
sons interviewed in each family. 


Senate Passes Grundy Tariff 


FTER six months and 18 days of 
almost continuous debate, preceded by 
eight months of hearings and committee 
action, the Senate passed the Smooi- 
Hawley Tariff Bill by a vote of 53 to 31. 
When the final action came, many oppo- 
sition Senators were so weary and un- 
willing for further argument that they 
voted for a bill thoroughly distasteful to 
them. All but five of the Insurgents who 
had formed the mainspring of the low- 
tariff coalition voted for its passage, in- 
cluding such outstanding Progressives as 
Borah, Brookhart, Nye and Cutting. Seven 
Democrats voted with the majority, while 
the opposition was made up of 26 Demo- 
crats and five Insurgents, led by the inde- 
fatigable Norris and LaFollette.. A last- 
minute effort to eliminate all rate increases 
except those on farm products, was easily 
beaten. Oil and gasoline were left on the 
free list. 


PART from the generally higher 
duties forced into the bill by the re- 
vived Old Guard under Senator Grundy’s 


“INVOICING” 


list when it is proved that a monopoly or 
price-fixing agreements between dealers 
and producers exist. Some of these amend- 
ments are strongly disapproved by the 
President and the House. The Senate con- 
ference committee which will now meet 
with a committee from the House to adjust 
the differences between the House and Sen- 
ate bills, contains three Old Guard Repub- 
licans and two Democrats, but no friends 
of the debenture plan. Senator Smoot, 
however, promised the Senate Progressives 
that the conferees would stand by these 
radical amendments until a deadlock with 
the House conferees ensued, and would 
then report back to the Senate for further 
instructions. 

As for the rate structure after the 
Grundy protectionists had finished with it, 
the new bill will be the highest ever passed 
in America. The Fordney-McCumber 
Tariff duties, under which we are now op- 
erating, are estimated, on an average of all 
items, to amount to 34 per cent ad valorem, 
that is, 34 per cent of the import value of 
the commodities concerned. The new bill 
as passed by the House would have put 
this figure up to 43 per cent. The Senate 
bill, however, scales it down to 39 per cent. 
A few samples of the more important 

(Continued on page 20) 
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As One Reader to Another 


(Concluded from page 12) 

life, beyond spending much of my life 
on railways, and yet I read this whole 
book through before breakfast because 
I could not stop until I had gone 
through a number of excitements, one 
of which led always straight into an- 
other until the stopping of a runaway 
train just before it crashed into the 
Limited left me breathless on the last 
page. 

The Life Story of Birds, by Eric 
Fitch Dalglish, who also made its mar- 
velous illustrations, is a book to be 
owned not only for its value as natural 
history but for some of the most beau- 
tiful woodcuts of birds that you have 
ever seen. Look at them carefully; let 
chem sink into your mind. A library 
<ould use this well. 

And to conclude, I have been poring 
over The Extra-Curricular Library, a 
set of eight little books published by A. 
S. Barnes, and marvelling at the num- 
ber of things that schoolteachers now 
do besides teaching school. These books 
seem to be the last and clearest word 
on how to do these many and manifold 
things. Financing Extra-Curricular 
Activities, by Harold Meyer of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina and S. M. 
Eddleman of Shelby (N. C.) High 
School, shows how some schools are 
raising money and what systems of ac- 
counting are used. Thrift Through 
Education, by Carobel Murphy of Los 
Angeles High School, shows organized 
methods to encourage saving it. Or- 
ganization and Administration of these 
activities, by Cecil Millard of Dearborn, 
Mich., is one of the most detailed of 
the series, full of suggestions. Home 
Rooms, by Evan Evans of the Winfield 
(Kansas) High School and Malcolm 
Hallman of Cedar Rapids (Iowa) High 
School, is another survey full of detailed 
suggestions and reports. Point Systems 
and Awards, by Edgar G. Johnston of 
the University of Michigan, is a valu- 
able assistance to anyone concerned 
with the guidance and stimulation of 
pupil participation. Student Publica- 
tions, by G. C. Wells of the University 
of Oklahoma and Wayde McCalister of 
Oklahoma City High School goes into 
this important subject with the greatest 
care and in painstaking detail. As- 
sembly Programs, by M. Channing 
Wagner of Wilmington, Del., and 
Commencement, by Gertrude Jones of 
the Lincoln (Neb.) High School, will 
be received with gratitude by anyone 
who fears either of these types of pro- 
gram is “getting into a rut,” for both 
have suggestions not only for special 
features but on every matter concerned 
with either of real interest and value. 
I have gone through the series rapidly 
and in some amazement, as I have said; 
now I am going through them all again, 
just for my own further enlightenment. 


1 WISH BOB 
WERE HERE WITH 
HIS HARMONICA! 
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MAYBE HE 
ISN'T COMING! 


F\ COME OR THIS PARTY 
WILL BE A FLOPg 














Ave You the Popular 


One in Your Crowd? 


ss you like tobe able to 
play the harmonica so well that 
Pould make your crowd sit up 
and take notice Bob and Ann 
do? Wouldn’t you always like to be 


in demand at parties—always “in” 
on all the good times? 

WELL, HERE’S YOUR CHANCE! 
Without costing you a cent, you can learn 
to play the hanaealen cheeast like a _pro- 
fessional in a short time. Just send the 
coupon below for the FREE Illustrated 
Instruction Book, “HOW TO PLAY THE 
HARMONICA.” 

You don’t have to know one note from 
another to begin, for this book tells you 
just what to do and illustrates each eas 

Inafew minutes youcan play thesca 
decane melodies shown in the book. 
And soon you'll be amagiog you Sends 
with the way you can reel off popular airs. 

*T never had a music lesson in my life,” 
says twelve-year Lewis from Ohi 
*T did not Coow one musical note from 
another—but now I play any song, - 
lar, classic or jazz, I have ever , and 
my Hohner and I are very popular.” 

veryone loves the harmonica, and you 
can always have it with you, no matter 


where you go. 
a >, 
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Name 





M. HOHNER, Inc., 114 East 16th St. 
Dept.21-D,New York 


Please 
tion Book which tells me how to play the harmonica. 


John Philip Sousa, the famous band- 
master says, “I am a great advocate of the 
harmonica and especially endorse the 
harmonica bands.” 

In thousands of schools and camps har- 
monica bands are being formed. A special 
booklet giving full directions will be sent 
free to those in authority. 


A QUALITY INSTRUMENT 
Hohner Harmonicas are the choice of pro- 
fessionals everywhere. Musicians ize 
them as the “world’s best”; real musical 
instruments,true in tone, accurate in pitch, 

rfect in workmanship. While Hohner 

armonicas are slightly higher in price 
than inferior instruments, you always have 
the satisfaction of knowing you own the 
best—one thatenables you toplay anything 
from jazz to opera. Learn to play a Hohner. 
Fall out coupon nowand it AT ONCE. 
You can get Hohner Harmonicas everywhere, 

in many different styles—at all prices. 


FR EE Illustrated Harmonica 


Instruction Book 
Mail 


Coupon 
TODAY 


See how 


easy itis 











send me at once FREE Illustrated Instruc- 
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(Continued from page 18) 
rates on which there are differences be- 
tween the House and Senate bills are as 
follows: 


Existing House Senate 
rate rate rate 
Aluminum <coulitS per Ib. 5c 
Automobiles 25% 25% 10% 
Boots and shoes Free 20% Free 
Cement Free e oe per 100 6c 
Logs (hardwoods) Free $1 per 1000 Free 
$1.50 
ft F Free per 
Lumber (soft) ree r =. 
Milk (whole) 2% per gal. 6%c Se 
Pig iron 75c perton $1.12% 75e¢ 
Sugar (Cuban) 1.76¢ per Ib. 2.4¢ 2c 
Sugar (World) 2.20c 3c 2.5¢ 
Wool rags 7c per lb. 18c 8c 


The Senate bill was roundly denounced 
by Democratic and Insurgent leaders as 
indefensible from the standpoint of the 
consumers’ interest. It was estimated that 
it would add from $500,000,000 to $1,000,- 
000,000 to the total cost of living. On ac- 
count of its increases on food products 
and building materials it is likely to add 
several per cent to the average budget for 
the table and for rent. The joint confer- 
ences between the House and the Senate 
committees are expected to consume at 
least a month. Assuming that the Senate 
rates are substantially maintained, the Pres- 
ident will have a difficult decision to make 
when it comes before him for signature. 
The bill undoubtedly goes far beyond the 
intention of his message to the special ses- 
sion asking for a “limited revision.” 


Courts to Censor Books 


BY-PRODUCT of the Tariff Bill 

debates that aroused intense nation- 
wide interest because it concerned our 
cultural, more largely than our economic, 
life, was the provisions of the bill relating 
to censorship of obscene or seditious books, 
pictures, etc., imported from abroad. Under 
the present law such matters are handled 
by the customs inspectors at the docks, 
who are authorized to seize and destroy 
imported bodks which they consider im- 
moral. The law has never been enforced 


with much strictness until lately, when the 
increasing emphasis on radical and sex 
themes in literature has aroused public 
attention. The Customs Bureau in confeé- 
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The little chat is sat over. 


ence with Post Office authorities prepared 
a “black list” of 739 books for its agents 
to exclude. More than half of them are 
Spanish, and only 114 are in English. 

Last fall Senator Bronson Cutting of 
New Mexico, a newspaper publisher, Har- 
vard graduate, and man of sophisticated 
tastes, introduced an amendment to the 
pending tariff bill to exempt such books 
from the action of the law, although ex- 
cluding books advocating violence or 
forcible resistance to the Government. His 
amendment was passed by a narrow mar- 
gin, but came up again during the final 
tariff debates in the Senate. The move- 
ment for censorship was led by Senator 
Reed Smoot, of Utah, veteran Chairman 
of the Finance Committee, and a Mormon 
elder of strictly Puritan tendencies. With 
his desk piled high with books he consid- 
ered indecent, he denounced the authors of 
such books as “diseased minds and souls 
so black that they would obscure even the 
darkness of hell.” 

The argument against censorship, as ex- 
pressed by Senator Cutting and by peti- 
tions of hundreds of reputable scholars and 
librarians, was not, of course, an argument 
in favor of obscenity. They pointed out, 
however, that standards of morality change 
from one generation and from one country 
to another; that customs clerks are seldom 
educated men capable of passing sound 
judgment on works of art or political 
science; and that if such legislation were 
enforced it would cut off American colleges 
and libraries from securing important 
works necessary to the study of history 
and government. Even such classics as 
Shakespeare and the Bible contain many 
obscene passages, while the newsstands are 
full of indecent cheap magazines originat- 
ing in America, of course, which are freely 
displayed and purchased. Censorship, un- 
fortunately, seldom reaches the objects 
which really affect the morals of the 
masses of the people, and it is in danger 
of abuse by narrow-ininded officials un- 
familiar with international © or modern 
thought. 

The net result of this strenuous debate 
was a modification of the present law so 
that, though customs agents are empowered 
to seize doubtful books, they must ‘then 
refer them for ‘ultimate decision to the 
United States District Courts, the judges 
of which are usually men of intelligence 
and education. 
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wim the passage of the Tariff Bill 
by the Senate, it might be hoped that 
Congress will find time to accomplish 
something else. The legislative record of 
the present session is the poorest in yeafs. 
But the chances are all against any _sub- 
stantial addition to it. ‘This is a Congres- 
sional. campaign year. All the Representa- 
tives and one-third of the Senators must 
face an electoral battle and are anxious to 
get back to their home districts for summer 
campaigning. ~ So Congress will probably 
end its session early in June. 

In the meantime, outside of the tariff, it 
is expected that only two or three major 
bills will be taken up in addition to the 
routine supply bills for the various depart- 
ments, which have already been passed by 
the smooth-running House. One of these 
will be the President’s proposal for the 
transfer of the Prohibition Enforcement 
Bureau from the Treasury to the Depart- 
ment of Justice. Another is Muscle Shoals, 
which is still unsettled after nearly ten 
years of agitation for its disposition. 

Muscle Shoals, as we have almost for- 
gotten, is potentially the largest hydroelec- 
tric site in the East except Niagara, a 
rapids on the Tennessee River in northern 
Alabama with a fall of 140 feet in 35 miles. 
Here the Government has built at a cost now 
approaching $200,000,000 two tremendous 
dams and the largest powerhouse in the 
world, which will generate when completed 
nearly a million horsepower. It was started 
in 1917 to provide cheap nitrates for ex- 
plosives to take the place of those cut off 
from importation by the war. The power 
product, however, is now far more impor- 
tant than the manufacture of nitrates and 
fertilizer. This great plant has been the 
football of a constant fight between advo- 
cates of Government operation and private 
operation. Many bids for its purchase or 
long-time leases by private corporations 
have been made, notably those of Henry 
Ford, the Alabama Power Company, and 
the American Cyanamide Company, which 
have been opposed by Congress as offering 
too little return to the Government for its 
huge investment. 

Last year a bill of Senator Norris, per- 
sistent champion of public ownership, pro- 
viding for management of Muscle Shoals 
by a Government-controlled corporation, 
was passed by Congress and vetoed by 
President Coolidge through his refusal to 
take action within the specified time limit 
(a so-called “pocket veto”). Norris has 
again brought up his bill in the present 
session and it will again be the subject of 
hot debate. President Hoover's attitude 
has generaily been opposed to Government 
operation. 

Muscle Shoals has recently been dragged 
into partisan politics through the activities 
of the Senate lobby investigation commit- 
tee. Claudius H. Huston, of Chattanooga, 
Chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, was haled before it to explain 
his connection with the Tennessee River 
Improvement Association, a lobbying body 
favoring private operation of Muscle 
Shoals. Although Huston resigned from 
the Association when he took the party 
office, he admitted that he had received 
cash contributions from various sources to 
the River Association’s lobbying activities, 
particularly from the Union Carbide Com- 
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pany, a subsidiary of American Cyanamide. 
Some of this money he used to “cover” 
his margin on personal stock transactions 
during the market slump of last year, 
restoring it later from his profits. These 
disclosures have so discredited the Chair- 
man’s standing that numerous Republican 
leaders have urged his resignation. Presi- 
dent Hoover, who personally chose Huston 
for the party chairmanship, has not de- 
manded Huston’s resignation, but is be- 
lieved to desire it for the sake of the 
party’s reputation before the public. Huston 
has. so far insisted that he has nothing to 
be ashamed of and has refused to resign. 


Hoover Names Carolina 
Judge 

OR the Supreme Court seat of the late 

Justice Edward T. Sanford of Tennes- 
see, which had become a prize coveted both 
by those who favor and those who oppose 
the present conservative make-up of the 
Court, President Hoover surprised his self- 
appointed advisers by naming a compara- 
tively little known jurist, John J. Parker, 
of Charlotte, North Carolina, Federal 
Judge of the Fourth Circuit Court. In the 
entire history of the Supreme Court, but 
two of its members have been from North 
Carolina and that region has not been 
represented for seventy years. The Presi- 
dent thus gave weight to the tradition of 
geographical representation and pleased the 
South by appointing another Southerner to 
succeed the Tennessee man. Judge Parker 
is a Republican, and while North Carolina 
Democrats would have preferred one of 
their own party, he was strongly endorsed 
by the state’s Congressional leaders. The 
political complexion of the Court remains 
exactly the same as it was before the 
resignation of the late Chief Justice Taft— 
six Republicans and three Democrats. 

As for its economic tendencies, little 
change is expected. Judge Parker is gen- 
erally considered a conservative, though 
he may at times align himself with Holmes, 
Brandeis, and Stone, the liberal minority. 
He is one of the youngest men ever ap- 
pointed to the high bench, only 44, but is 
widely agreed to be a man of extraordinary 
legal and judicial abilities. He is an honor 
graduate of the University of North Caro- 
lina, has served as an assistant to the 
Attorney General, and was appointed to 





the Circuit Court by President Coolidge 
in 1925. 

Little opposition to the appointment was 
at first expected, but when officials of the 
American Federation of Labor examined 
his court decisions,. they declared that his 
record showed “that he placed property 
rights superior to human rights.” They 
particularly condemned his decision in the 
so-called’ “Red Jacket” case in which he 
approved an injunction against striking 
West Virginia miners, compelling them to 
sign “yellow dog” contracts with the com- 
pany to refrain from joining the union. 
The Senate’ Judiciary Committee will con- 
sider these objections, but Parker will 
probably be confirmed. . 


Doheny Acquitted of Bribe 
HE official who takes a bribe to sell 
Government favors in a criminal. The 

millionaire who gives it to him and profits 

thereby is a patriot. This is the conclusion 
one is forced to in comparing the two jury 
verdicts in the cases of Albert B. Fall, 
convicted ex-Secretary of the Interior, and 

Edward L. Doheny, Los Angeles oil oper- 

ator, acquitted last’ fortnight in the District 

of Columbia Supreme Court. 

The facts and the evidence in the two 
cases were practically identical. The same 
judge, the same Government prosecutors, 
Owen Roberts and Atlee Pomerene, and 
the same defense attorneys. Only the jury 
was different. Fall was convicted last Oc- 
tober of accepting a bribe of $100,000 cash 
in “a little black bag” from Doheny, in 
return for leasing the Elk Hills Naval 
Oil Reserve to Doheny’s company, the Pan- 
American Petroleum and Transport. He 
was sentenced to a year in prison and a 
fine of $100,000, still under appeal. Doheny, 
on the contrary, was exonerated of any evil 
intent for his part in the very same transac- 
tion. His defense was always that the 
money was only a loan made to his old 
friend when in financial difficulties. He 
took the stand himself, which Fall did not 
on account of ill health. 

Bribery and conspiracy are crimes which 
it is always hard to prove because they 
require the cooperation of two or more 
persons and a clearly established “intent.” 
A Government official, because of his sworn 
responsibility, is more culpable, in the eyes 
of the law, than the man who bribes him. 
To most people this verdict will seem 
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contrary to all logic and justice, and will 
revive the fear, partly allayed by Sinclair's 
imprisonment, that the courts will always 
discriminate in favor of the rich. The Do- 
heny case will probably see the end of the 
numerous civil and criminal trials growing 
out of the Teapot Dome and Elk Hiils 
scandals of the Harding Administration. 


Haiti Commission Reports 


HE President’s Haiti Commission, 
headed by W. Cameron Forbes, of 
Boston, former Governor General of the 
Philippines, returned to the United States 
and presented an oral report at the White 
House. Later it is expected to prepare a 
lengthy written report on which the Presi- 
dent will base his future policy in regard 
to Haiti. The commission has also suggest- 
ed, it is understood, a plan regarding 
American intervention policy in all the 
countries of the Caribbean region, which 
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has caused so much ill-will in Latin Amer- 
ica during recent years. Any temporary 
administration of the affairs of one of 
these countries necessitated by revolutionary 
disorder should be by civilian rather than 
military officials, it is believed to have rec- 
ommended. This falls in line with the gen- 
eral tendency of President Hoover’s Carib- 
bean policy. He has recently announced that 
650 more officers and men of the Marine 
Corps have been withdrawn from 
Nicaragua, leaving only 950 out of nearly 
6,000 who were there at the height of the 
Sacasa-Diaz disturbances two years ago. 
Much of the dislike of the American occu- 
pation on the part of Haitians has come 
from the fact that large numbers of Amer- 
ican officials and clerks are living in luxury 
compared to the better class Haitians. 

On March 20 delegates from all parts 
of Haiti, popularly chosen, assembled at 
Port-au-Prince and formally approved the 
nomination of Eugene Roy for temporary 
president, at the suggestion of the Hoover 
commission. His name will be submitted on 
April 14 to the Council of State, appointed 
by President Louis Borno, who has given 
a written guarantee that M. Roy will be 
confirmed. The new president will take 
office’’‘on May 15 and soon after will call 
for popular elections to the legislature. 

(Continued on page 25) 

















LONDON—Hopes for Five-Power 

Treaty Fade. Is the London Naval 
Conference to end in complete failure? 
Are the efforts for a substantial reduc- 
tion in naval armaments, begun in such 
high optimism in January, to end in dis- 
cord and a new armament race in April? 
Only the most determined romancers can 
now believe that much else is to be ex- 
pected. The atmosphere of St. James 
Palace has for weeks been shrouded in 
gloom. London, Paris, and Rome papers 
have called the conference dead. Prac- 
tically all the French delegation has 
pointedly gone home, and although 
Briand returned temporarily to see “if 
there was anything to do,” little hope is 
felt that France and Italy, deadlocked 
over their demands for European parity, 
will join in signing any five-power treaty. 
The American delegation has booked its 
return passage for April 22. 

The conference has now definitely giv- 
en up the attempt to discuss figures of 
guns and tonnage and has been devoting 
itself to negotiations looking toward 
some kind of peace machinery. A tiny 
loophole for such an agreement was left 
by Secretary Stimson in a statement is- 
sued from the American delegation at 
midnight, March 26. It declared that the 
American position was unchanged; that 
we will be a party to no security pact 
that can possibly be misunderstood “as 
involving a promise to render military 
assistance to another nation.” In the last 
paragraph, however, it suggested that a 
“consultative pact” which eliminated this 
danger would be considered by America 
with an open mind. If this meant any- 
thing, it meant that America might be 
willing to consult with the other powers 
in case of threatened aggression by a 
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signer of the Kellogg Treaty, and would 
then decide freely whether to refuse to 
maintain diplomatic and trade relations 
with the offending nation. Chill skep- 
ticism greeted this pronouncement in 
Washington. Senators Borah, Swanson, 
Johnson, and others of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee voiced stubborn op- 
position to any such agreement as savor- 
ing of hypocrisy. But President Hoover 
issued a statement that the American 
delegation still had his unqualified sup- 
port in its efforts to reach an agreement. 

While England has clearly indicated 
that she will enter no binding pact for 
mutual military assistance to France or 
Italy, Premier MacDonald is trying to 
frame a plan based on Article XVI of 
the League of Nations Covenant, under 
which all European members of the 
League shall pledge themselves to co- 
operate effectively in case of threatened 
war. If such an agreement can be writ- 
ten that will reassure France on the 
security question and still have a chance 
of passage in the British Parliament, 
France might scale down her tonnage 
demands sufficiently to allow MacDonald 
to reduce England’s Navy to the figures 
agreed on with Hoover at the Rapidan. 

If all efforts for a five-power treaty 
fail, Great Britain, Japan and the United 
States are ready to go ahead to draft a 
three-power treaty. Differences between 
the English-speaking nations and Japan 
have been virtually settled by the prob- 
able agreement of the Japanese Cabinet 
to accept a compromise giving Japan an 
average of 67 per cent—3 per cent less 
than its demands for a tonnage ratio of 
70 per cent of Britain’s and America’s. 
This would be composed of 80 per cent 
for destroyers, 100 per cent for sub- 
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marines, 60 per cent for cruisers with 8- 
inch guns, and 60 per cent for battle- 
ships, to continue for five. years, without 
abandoning Japan’s claim for 70 per cent 
in cruisers thereafter. In the meantime, 
the U. S. would pledge itself not to build 
more than 15 big cruisers, 


LONDON—MacDonald Determined 

to Stay. The only point on which 
England’s three parties are united at 
present is the. desire to avoid another 
general election at this time. Even many 
Liberals and Conservatives agree that 
Labor is entitled to two years in office 
to show what it can do, and Ramsay 
MacDonald has made it plain that he 
will not be turned aside from his pro-. 
gram by petty sniping. The Prime Min- 
ister was again defeated last week (by 
only four votes) on a question of con- 
tinuing debate in the House of Commons 
after 11 P. M., but again refused to re- 
sign. 

Lloyd George and the Liberals, how- 
ever, have declined to join the Tories on 
a hostile amendment to the Labor coal 
bill, giving the minority Government an- 
other breathing spell. Another point in 
MacDonald’s favor is that Baldwin’s al- 
liance with Lord Beaverbrook is bound 
to make a protective tariff the principal 
issue of the next election, and the Lib- 
erals, always a free-trade party, would 
rather see Labor in office than a high- 
tariff Government. 

The next big hurdle for the Labor Gov- 
ernment is the budget debates, sched- 
uled to begin on April 14. Chancellor 
Snowden will then be in the ticklish po- 
sition of defending expensive social wel- 
fare schemes without increasing the 
heavy taxes. 
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SPAIN—Monarchy Believed Secure. 

Spaniards were more interested, last 
fortnight, in saying nothing but good 
about the departed than in speculating on 
the future form of their government. The 
sudden death of Primo de Rivéra while 
convalescing in Paris (see Deaths, p. 26) 
only a few weeks after his downfall from 
dictatorship evoked a kind of love feast 
of harmony. The Duke of Alba, one of 
the strong men of the new regime and a 
former enemy of Primo’s, was the King’s 
personal representative in escorting the 
body home, and tributes to the dead Pre- 
mier’s admitted patriotism and efficiency 
were many. Alba, first appointed Min- 
ister of Education by Premier D’amaso 
Berenguer, has now been promoted to 
Foreign Minister and is putting into ef- 
fect a. number of progressive policies 
which should go far to allay the unrest 
tending toward republicanism. The King 
has signed a decree making it possible 
for persons who were fined for opposi- 
tion to Primo’s dictatorship to bring civil 
suits to recover their fines. Large sums 
had been levied against such men as 
Count Romanones and General Weyler, 
the aged Cuban war leader. 

How soon General Berenguer will call 
for elections, and what will be their 
scope no one seems to know, least of all 
himself. After six years of complete 
cessation of representative government, 
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it is not strange that there should be 
some violent speeches and rebellious out- 
cries on the part of intellectual groups. 
But Berenguer insists that the Repub- 
licans are really a small minority and 
that the heart of the nation, the peasant 
class, is conservative and loves its king. 
Monarchist parties will probably win 
some 380 out of 417 seats in the Cortes 
(on the basis of the existing districts 
when Primo seized power in 1923). In 
the meantime the Premier may decide to 
hold town and provincial elections as a 
starter. 


RUSSIA—“White” General Kid- 
napped from Paris. Two months ago 
a certain General Alexander Koutiepoff, 
military leader of the “Whites” or anti- 
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Soviet Russian emigrés in Paris, disap- 
peared in broad daylight in a public street 
and has not been seen since. Rumors 
and suspicion filling the French press 
have at last been confirmed by the Pari- 
sian police. They have evidence, they 
say, that Koutiepoff was kidnapped by 
Red agents, driven to the seacoast and 
conveyed aboard a Soviet ship lying near 
Houlgate, whence he is supposed to have 
been transported through the Baltic to 
Russia and is now held incommunicado 
in a Moscow prison. While all details 
of the report cannot be proved, there is 
loud outcry in Paris for France to sever 
diplomatic relations with the U. S. S. R. 
and to expel all Soviet representatives. 

Reports out of Russia are extremely 
confused, but their general tenor is that 
the new policy of leniency toward the 
peasantry is the result of serious opposi- 
tion, not to say revolt, on the part of the 
farmer class. Many peasants who have 
been forced into the big collective farms 
of the government in recent months have 
abandoned them and rejoined their own 
“artels,” or cooperative organizations 
which have never communized live stock 
and other traditional personal posses- 
sions. The Communist definition of a 
“kulak,” or rich peasant, whom the 
authorities are trying to destroy, is such 
as to bring any peasant above the poverty 
line under suspicion. Even the owner- 
ship of a flour mill, the employment of 
hired hands, or the leasing of houses, 
lands, or machinery is, under the law, 
evidence of the crime of “kulakism.” 
Many middle-group peasants, sympathiz- 
ing with the kulaks, have revolted against 
the restrictions. As a result Stalin has 
been compelled to allow the collectiviza- 
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POLAND—More Cabinet Crises. 

So long as Marshal Josef Pilsud- 
ski, the loud-mouthed “man on _ horse- 
back,” who controls the destinies of Po- 
land, remains in power, Poland will have 
conflict in her government. The melo- 
drama of last fall when Pilsudski’s 
quarrels with Sejm (Parliament) resulted 
in a new cabinet under Professor Casimir 
Bartel (Schol., Nov. 30 and ff.), was re- 
peated a few weeks ago. The Sejm, in- 
furiaced at Colonel Alexander Pryster, 
overbearing Labor Minister, and other 
intimates of Pilsudski, threw out Bartel. 
Then followed a procession of prospec- 
tive premiers: Szymanski, director of an 
eye clinic; Jan Pilsudski, brother of the 
Marshal, and a judge, but unsatisfactory 
to the Sejm; and Colonel Walery Slawek, 
leader of the Government (Pilsudski) 
party. Slawek formed a ministry, but 
no one expects it to last. Pilsudski has 
laid down conditions of absolute control 
of appointments and the budget without 
the interference of the deputies that no 
self-respecting Sejm can swallow. Soon- 
er or later this constant tug-of-war be- 
tween the Dictator and the Parliamentary 
majority must have a violent sequel. 


INDIA—Gandhi’s Pilgrimage 
Rouses World. Elderly Indian 
ascetics have been making pilgrimages 


for fifty centuries, but never before have 
they “made” the front pages of the 
world’s newspapers, been shown on movie 
screens, or been broadcast by radio. The 
extraordinary public interest in the 
march of Mohandas K. Gandhi, India’s 
great nationalist, mystic, and saint, from 
his academy near Ahmadabad, some 175 
miles to Jalalpur, a town on the Gulf 
of Cambay in the Bombay Presidency, 
testifies to the world’s realization that 
here is a man of unique ideals and pow- 
ers. At Jalalpur are Britain’s valuable 
salt beds. The Government puts a tax 
on salt that makes that necessity of life 
prohibitive to the poorer Indian families. 
Gandhi and his followers will make salt 
from sea water and break the monopoly, 
unless—they are arrested and imprisoned, 
as they are very likely to be. Soldiers 
and police are drawn up at the salt beds 
to prevent the first overt act in this cam- 
paign of passive disobedience. Two of 
Gandhi's chief lieutenants, one the mayor 
of Calcutta, have already been arrested 
for sedition. The executive committee of 
the All-India National Congress is back- 
ing the Gandhi march and will hand on 
the torch to others if they are arrested. 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Bubbles from the News Caldron 


The annual Shakespeare birthday festi- 
val at Stratford-on-Avon will be cele- 
brated for five weeks beginning April 21. 
Performances of Shakespeare’s plays will 
be given by the Stratford-on-Avon Com- 
pany which has just completed its second 
tour of America and there will be festivals 
in which all the people can take part in 
memory of the greatest of all dramatists. 


Jim White, explorer and discoverer of 
the famous Carlsbad Caves, has just found 
a tomb of the Basket Maker race of New 
Mexico, containing several human skele- 
tons and many ancient relics said to be 
4,000 years old. The skulls point to oriental 
kinship, differing completely from the In- 
dians. Almost nothing is known of this 
people so ancient that by contrast the cave 
dwellers are newcomers. 


o 

Dr. Hugo Eckener, head of the Zeppelin 
interests in Germany and commander of 
the Graf Zeppelin, is conferring with air- 
plane and bank officials here on an inter- 
national airship service between the United 
States and Europe. Plans have gone for- 
ward rapidly and many millions have al- 
ready been subscribed to back the enter- 
prise. 


More than’ 70,000 children celebrated 
Hans Andersen Day in Copenhagen on 
April 12 and all Denmark honored the 
125th anniversary of the great fairy tale 
author. Tableaux on Andersen’s tales were 
performed in the schools, followed by pro- 
cessions, a chocolate feast, and gay fes- 
tivals all over the country. 

B 

A new event in the history. of wireless 
took place when Senator Guglielmo 
Marconi aboard his yacht at Genoa pressed 
a button and immediately thousands of 
eiectric lights flashed on in Sydney, Aus- 
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tralia, 11,000 miles away. This is the first 
time it has been possible to transmit over 
such a distance by wireless enough power: 
to perform actual mechanical work. 

5 

Captain Sir Hubert Wilkins, telling of 

his explorations in the Antarctic, says that 
he has completed his preliminary work by 
airplane and is now in a position to make 
effective his ambition to establish meteor- 
ological bureaus there. His main object 
has been to discover what lay to the south 
of the Pacific and to go to the center of 
the Antarctic mainland. 

oO 

Dr. Karl T. Compton, head of the de- 

partment of physics at Princeton, has been 
made president of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology (M.I.T.). The pres- 
ent president, Dr. S. W. Stratton, will 
become chairman of the executive commit- 
tee and the corporation. The administration 
is to be reorganized on entirely new busi- 
ness lines formulated by Dr. Stratton, 
which will greatly increase its efficiency. 

o 


Commander Byrd and his men have re- 
ceived a warm welcome in Dunedin, New 
Zealand. Civilization seemed delightful and 
strange to these men who have seen only 
snow and ice for so many months. They 
were royally entertained while the ships 
were overhauled and plans made for the 
return to New York. 


The Europa, largest new German liner, 
set a new Transatlantic record on her 
maiden voyage, and arrived 18 minutes 
under the time of the Bremen, her sister 
ship (Schol., Sept. 21, 1929). The trip 
from Cherbourg to New York took 4 days, 
17 hours and 6 minutes. This great German 
liner now has the dictinction of being the 
fastest passenger steamship in the world. 


Italian astronomers have used all the 
facilities of their great observatories to 
observe and photograph the new Trans- 
Neptunian planet, (Schol., Mar. 29), the 
discovery of which they look upon as an 
important historic event of which America 
can be justly proud. The attitude in Great 
Britain is a bit more skeptical, several 
prominent astronomers refusing to admit 
that the planet is more than a comet until 
confirming it by their own observations. 
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The Scholastic 
World Happenings 


(Continued from page 23) 


Along the route of march, the pilgrims 
have suffered from heat, smallpox, and 
fever. Gandhi, at 61, finds his frail 
physique suffering under the strain. But 
this quiet symbolic act of his is power- 
fully moving the minds of millons of his 
countrymen. Already 75 headmen (or 
mayors) of villages through which he has 
passed have resigned, and many more 
highly placed leaders are refusing to co- 
operate with the British. 

But not all the social idealism is on 
Gandhi’s side. On April 1 went into ef- 
fect a new law, proposed and pushed 
through by the British against active 
Hindu opposition, to abolish child mar- 
riages, raising the legal age to 14 for 
girls and 18 for boys. Hundreds of 10- 
year-old children were married in the 
last few days before it, and the author- 
ities expect some violations, but the more 
thoughtful Indians realize its necessity. 
Women and social workers have been 
agitating for this law since 1891. 


ANTARCTICA—U. S. Will Not 

Give Up Claims. When Admiral 
Byrd reached New Zealand on his return 
to civilization, he stated publicly that 
he had no intention of claiming for the 
United States the extensive new lands 
which he has discovered in the Antarctic 
continent. The State Department, after 
a study of the question, however, has an- 
nounced that its policy will not be af- 
fected by Byrd’s declaration, which was 
evidently intended merely to avoid politi- 
cal controversy. 

The whole question of the future owner- 
ship of the Antarctic is very much up 
in the air. In 1928 Great Britain trans- 
mitted a note to Washington offering 
aid to the Byrd expedition, but referring 
to British title existing in certain areas 
of the Antarctic by virtue of discovery. 
These areas include a great sector called 
the Falkland Islands Dependency, extend- 
ing to the Pole from the Atlantic side, 
and another pie-shaped slice called Ross 
dependency on the Pacific side, which 
includes Ross Sea, Byrd’s Little Amer- 
ica base, and practically his whole route 
of flight. Britain also claims smaller 
regions all along the coast known as 
Wilkes Land, Queen Mary Land, Ender- 
by Land, and Coats Land,—in all, ap- 
proximately three-quarters of the total 
land area, or nearly as large as the 
United States itself. 

The State Department has since care- 
fully avoided any commitment on the 
question, but at some future time these 
claims may be disputed with Great Brit- 
ain. American policy holds that discov- 
ery does not give a nation right to title, 
but only permanent settlement. In fact, 
American explorers, Palmer, Wilkes, and 
others, as early as 1821, preceded most of 
the English explorers. In addition, 
France, Norway, Germany, and Russia 
have also equally valid claims to some 
small areas. 

From a practical standpoint the claims 
are rather silly, for no permanent settle- 
ment is ever probable on the continent, 
and its economic value is confined to whal- 
ing bases on islands off the coast. 
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THE LIBRARY TABLE 


Brief Summaries and Suggestions 
from Current Magazines 








“Hire-and-Fire-Methods” in Toledo— 
Beulah Amidon in the March Survey 
Graphic relates her conversations with men 
who walk day after day from their homes 
to the gates of the Willys-Overland factory, 
oftén a distance of six to eight miles, in 
search of employment. She tells what hap- 
pens when an industry in periods of high 
production “sucks” men in from other cities 
and other industries and then in times of 
depression sends them adrift again. 

The Story of Ben Eielson—In the 
April American Barrett Willoughby tells 
the thrilling story of the daring pioneer of 
Alaskan and Arctic aviation from the time 
when as a youthful army ex-aviator he in- 
troduced flying to Alaska, through the days 
when he piloted Wilkins, to his death after- 
he answered the SOS of the Nanuk. 

A Czech Farmer.— The Woman’s Home 
Companion starts a new serial by Willa 
Cather in the April number. Neighbor Ro- 
sicky, who gives the story its name, has 
had his fill of city life and is enjoying 
his farm in the Middle West. One son is 
married to an American girl and already 
there is the suggestion of tension and com- 
plications ahead. 

Childhood in Nebraska.—An apparent- 
ly true story of early days in Nebraska is 
told in April North American Review by 
Mari Sandoz. ‘The Kinkaider Comes and 
Goes.’ Pioneer courage takes many forms ; 
the author’s father, bitten by a rattlesnake, 
saves his life by shooting off his own hand. 

“This Foundry Is No Kindergarten.”— 
C. J. Freund, a college graduate, relates 
the story of his apprenticeship in a steel 
foundry. He becomes an expert “pourer” 
of molten steel. (April Harpers.) 

Polar Exploration Not “Just for Fun.” 
Dr. Isaiah Bowman, Director of the Ameri- 
can Geographical Society, shows how the 
exploration ot Antarctica has widened the 
horizons of scientific inquiry and how it has 
touched upon practical affairs. (April Sci- 
entific Monthly.) 3 

Unemployment.— The New Republic in 
the issue of March 19, publishes an article 
by Bruce Bliven (On the Bowery) on the 
soup lines of New York, and in the issue 
of March 26, Sherwood Anderson’s im- 
pressions of a Southern Factory Town. 

Why Do You Study Languages? For- 
eign languages, concludes William Howard 
Bryance, in the April American Mercury, 
(The Foreign Language Grindstone) are 
to be studied only for the sake of learning 
them, not for the “mental discipline” which 
is sometimes given as a reason for study- 
ing them. In the same issue Lewis Mum- 
ford writes a suggestive article on The 
American Dwelling House. 

What Is Your Motive in Going to Col- 
lege.—John Dugdale, an Englishman, dis- 
cusses mass education in America and com- 
pares it with the English “public school’ 
which “doles out information instead of 
knowledge.” He wonders whether the 
masses can be educated without swamping 
the individual. (April Current History.) 

The Secret of Ringling Brothers’ Suc- 
cess—In April Fortune (the stunning new 
magazine devoted to business) read how 
To Make a Circus Pay. You will learn 
why the Ringlings have amassed a fortune 
when all other shows have failed. This 
article will also tell you how the giraffe 
is captured, how much lions cost, how the 
freaks are procured, whether the freaks are 
bona fide, what becomes of circus people. 


National Affairs 


(Concluded from page 21) 


Millions for Building 

HE first action of Congress after the 

decks were cleared of the Tariff Bill 
was the passage of two bills for the promo- 
tion of building programs throughout the 
nation in order to give a push to the gen- 
eral drive against unemployment and busi- 
ness depression. One of these, the Elliott- 
Keyes bill, authorized the expenditure 
within the next twelve months of $230,- 
000,000 for public buildings, post offices, 
etc., long delayed but planned by the 
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Treasury and the Post Office Departments. 
This is in addition to about $40,000,000 
worth of construction for Government 
buildings in the District of Columbia al- 
ready under way. The largest single item in 
the new program is a $14,000,000 post 
office for Chicago, to be the largest in the 
world. Other large structures ranging from 
$3,000,000 to $7,000,000 will be built in 
Boston, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, etc. 

Another important project is the appro- 
priation of $125,000,000 for the Federal 
Government’s annual contribution to coop- 
erative building of hard-surfaced highways 
with the states. 








How ‘Telephone Lines 


make big Radio 
“Hook-[ Jps” possible 


€1 A Bell System Advertisement 


Rapio programs or broadcasts of national 
heard in New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco or wherever you happen to 

Sroed- 


events can 


be by simply tuning in on the nearest 


casting station connected with the network 
carrying that program. But it is interesting 
to know how the “hook-up” of telephone 
circuits is especially arranged so as to con- 
nect the point where the program is in prog- 
ress with thevarious stations broadcasting it. 
The <n sounds are directed at a spe- 
one transmitter called a micro- 

phone. This instrument receives the sound 
waves and turns them into ripples of elec- 
tric current. From the “‘mike’’ these ripples 
or sound currents, passing through a vacuum 
tube amplifier which strengthens them, are 
carried over wires to the telephone office. 
From here they are sent out over the coun- 


cial tele 


try over the long distance lines. 


These lines have additional circuits branch- 
ints along their route, and these 
branches lead to the individual broadcasting 
stations. At various points along the lines 
the sound currents are strengthened by 


ing off at 


amplifiers. 


Special care must be taken that trouble oc- 
curring in one part of the circuit will not 
affect the rest of the network. This is done 
by separating the branch line from the rest 

the network by means of a one-way ampli- 
fier at the junction point. This piece of ap- 

atus prevents any short circuit or other 
trouble on the branch line from interfering 
with the program going along the main line 


to the other stations. 


The long distance telephone lines of the 
Bell System have made big hook-ups pos- 
sible, thus enabling a speech or musical wd 

than 


am to reach more people at one time 


fad ever been dreamed of a few years ago. It 
has been estimated that a fifth of the entire 
lation of the country sometimes listens 


in on a single program. 
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ONTESTANTS in the “Name This Building’’ Contest must guess the name and 
location of the building. They must also write a 100-word essay on ‘“‘Why I 


Think, This Is a Beautiful Building.” 


The writer of the best essay 


received will 


be awarded $5.00 in cash. Address Scholastic Architecture Editor, Wabash Bldg., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 











RIVERA 


BALFOUR 


TIRPITZ 


Three great European figures who have just died. 


Deaths of the Month 


Aumup Kaygar, 32; deposed Shah of 
Persia and reputed to be one of the richest 
men in the world. Was last of dynasty 
ruling with iron hand since 1779. 


Batrour, ArtHuR James, 81, March 19; 
the last of Queen Victoria’s ministers, for- 
mer Prime Minister, statesman of the Ver- 
sailles Peace Conference and the Washing- 
ton Conference. His career began when 
with Bismarck and Disraeli he was present 


at the Congress of Berlin, 1878. He was 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, where he was 
known as “Bloody” Balfour because of his 
policy of unyielding coercion. From 1902- 
05 he was Prime Minister in the Conserva- 
tive Government. He was loved and revered 
by the Jews because of his sympathy 
toward the Zionist Movement and his un- 
tiring efforts to bring about a peaceful 
settlement of the troublesome questions in 
the British Palestine Mandate (First Bal- 
four Declaration). He advocated the can- 
cellation of all war debts, a clever diplo- 





The Scholastic 


Results of Contest No. 6 

The First Prize of $5.00 for the best 
answer to the “Name This Building” Con- 
test No. 6 in the February 15 tssue is 
awarded to Jack Medcalf, Tillamook (Ore- 
gon) High School, whose essay is printed 
herewith. 

Honorable Mention is awarded to Donald 
E. Welch, Niagara Falls (N. Y.) Senior 
High School, and Carmen M. Diaz, Acad- 
emy of the Immaculate Conception, who 
forgot to put down her address. 


FIRST PRIZE 


Building—TELEPHONE BUILDING 

Place—NEW YORK CITY 

Architects—VOORHEES, GMELIN & 
WALKER 





Why I Think This Is a Beautiful 
Building 
By Jack Medcalf 
Tillamook (Oregon) High School 


Te New York Telephone (or Barclay- 
Vesey) Building is no dream’structure; 
it is an example of our modern age. Archi- 
tects have endowed this stylistic skyscraper 
with a well-proportioned, blocklike base, 
and a commanding height emphasized by 
steel verticals extending from top to bot- 
tom. All historic embellishments have been 
laid aside. There are no decorative cor- 
nices, and no florid ornaments adorning its 
facades. All is practical, majestic, and 
harmonious. It stands a picture of sim- 
plicity, and so by this, shall be the Amer- 
ican people’s representative of commercial 
art to the approaching generation. 








matic stroke for England (Second Balfour 
Declaration). He was all his life a great 
scholar and wrote several books on philos- 
ophy and religion. 


Haptey, Dr. ArtHuR TwInInc, . 73, 
March 6; President Emeritus of Yale Uni- 
versity. During his presidency at Yale its 
endowment was doubled and its general 
scholastic standing greatly increased. He 
was an authority on railroad administra- 
tion, president of the American Economic 
Association, chairman of the Railroads Se- 
curity Commission during Taft’s adminis- 
tration and the author of several valuable 
books on economics. 


Rivera, LIEUTENANT GENERAL MIGUEL 
Primo vE Rivera y OrBANEJA, MARQUES 
pE Este.va, 60, March 16; until six weeks 
ago dictator of Spain. For nearly seven 
years General Primo de Rivera maintained 
practically absolute rule in Spain, during 
which time he brought to that country sta- 
bility and economic improvement such as 
it had not known since it ceased to be a 
great maritime power. He fell less because 
of disapproval of his policies, but because 
many elements of the population hated his 
arbitrary power. He attained his position 
when he successfully settled a_ serious 
crisis in Morocco, and after a bloodless 
revolt in Madrid was called upon by the 
King to take over the reins of government. 
He died in Paris, but the body was sent 
back to Spain where he was buried with 
the highest tributes a nation can. bestow. 


Trrpttz, Granp ApmrRat Friepricn P. 
ALBErt von, 81, March 6; “creator of the 
German Navy,” intimate friend of the Kai- 
ser. German naval secretary for many 
years. He was the backer of unrestricted 
submarine warfare during the World War, 
for which he was bitterly assailed in Ger- 
many as well as abroad. Until two years 
ago he served in the Reichstag, a confirmed 
but silent monarchist. 
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1 April Fool’s Day. William Harvey 
born, 1578, who discovered the circu- 
lation of the blood. Edmond Rostand, 
creator of Cyrano de Bergerac, born, 1868. 
92 Charlemagne, Emperor of the West, 

born, A. D. 742. Hans Christian An- 
a born to be beloved by children, 


3 John Burroughs, who taught us to love 
birds and flowers, born, 1837. First 
“pony express” left Sacramento to ride 
east, and St. Joseph to ride west, 1860. 
Raphael Sanzio, who 
put life in his madon- 
nas, born, 1483. Peary 
reached the North Pole, 
1909. United States de- 
clared war on Germany, 
1917. 
es Wordsworth, 
poet of the English 
Lake country, born, 1770. 3 
9 Lee surrendered to Grant at Appo- 
mattox, 1865. 


10 = First patent act passed by Congress, 





1 l . oS Evans Hughes, Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court, born, 1862. 


1 9 Henry Clay, Kentucky’s orator, born, 
1777. 


13 Thomas Jefferson, third President of 

United States, author of the Declar- 

ation of Independence, and founder of the 

University of Virginia, born, 1743. 

1 First edition of Webster’s Diction- 
ary, published, 1828. Lincoln struck 

down by John Wilkes Booth, 1865. 

1 William the Silent, Prince of 
Orange, founder of the Dutch Re- 

public, born, 1533, Anatole France, French 

thinker and writer, born, 1844. 

18 Good Friday. 
Paul Revere 

made his famous 

ride, 1775. 

19: Patriots’ ad 

in New Eng- 

land. Battle of Lex- 

ington and Concord, . 

1775. 


— 


20 Easter Sunday. Daniel Chester 

French, sculptor, born, 1850 

21 United States recognized the inde- 
pendence of Cuba, 1898. Frederich 

Froebel, the founder of kindergartens, 

born, 1782. 

23 The great bard of Stratford-on- 
Avon was born, 1564. A President, 

James Buchanan was born, 1791. 

2 4, The first newspaper in the Colonies 
issued, the Boston News-letter, 1704. 

2 Oliver Cromwell, born to supplant 
King Charles of England, 1599. 

a7 To be a great General, and a Presi- 
dent, Ulysses S. (“Unconditional 

Surrender”) Grant, born, 1822-1885. 

28 James Monroe, who enunciated the 
Monroe Doctrine, born, 1758. 

929 Napoleon, the “Little Corporal,’ 
banished to Elba, 1814. The Duke 

of Wellington, who defeated him at Wa- 

terloo, born, 1769 

30 Washington inaugurated first Presi- 
dent of the United States, in New 

York, 1879. 
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Designed by the Babe himself! 
Made by Reach 

“I sure am glad to have the Reach outfit put my 

personal signature on every glove in the Babe 

Ruth line. I'm mighty proud of these gloves, for 

the Reach people did a swell job of carrying out 

my ideas, and I recommend every glove in the 


Bato Hotte 


ESIGNED by the great Babe him- 

self—made by Reach, America’s 
foremost maker of baseball equipment 
—here is a glove worthy of baseball’s 
Hall of Fame. A real Big-League 
glove—for only $6.00! — 











A. Made of Speciatty TANNED and Spr. 
CIALLY TREATED Horsenipe LEATHER. 
Rich brown in color. Lined with soft yel- 
low glove leather. It bends just as easily 
as your hand! 


B. Epcrs SturpiLy Bounp—they can’t come 
loose. 


C. Wettrep Leatuer Seams—diverted be- 
tween fingers to give extra strength, extra 
wear. 


D. Rawnipe Corp Lacinc at the wrist. One 
minute’s time and you can lay open the 


Sc. 4-12-30 H 
A. J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON, INC. 
Dept. J., Tulip and Eyre Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me, our booklet “Playing Pointers” 
and ow leaflet Suonthleg fully every glove in the Babe 
Ruth line. 


Name. 





Address 





City. State. 


- 





glove to shift the padding any way your 
heart desires. 


E. Hanp Mane Papptnc skillfully formed to 
give protection to the palm, and so placed 
and fitted that it won't shift, unless you 
take it out and shift it yourself. 


F. Hanp Movutpep Pocket designed to grab 
every ball that zips into it—for keeps! 


G. SpeciAL Lonc Tuums with lacing adjust- 
ment to form wider or deeper pocket, as 
you like it. 

The Reach dealer near you will gladly 

show you this beauty, and other Babe 

Ruth Mitts and Gloves, for fielders, 

catchers, basemen. Price range from 

$3.00 to $8.50. 


Reach will gladly send you, free, a 
booklet giving many fine points of 
correct diamond play, and also a leaf- 
let giving a full description of every 
glove in the Babe Ruth Line. Clip 
the coupon below. 





Ever since the Amer- 
ican League began 


The Reach Official American 
League Ball has been used 
in every game played in the 
American League, and in every 
World's Series. $2.00 each. 
Another splendid ball value is 
the Babe Ruth Home Run 
Special—the liveliest, longest- 
lasting dollar bali made. 
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The Scholastic 


THE SCHOLASTIC ACHIEVEMENT CLUB 


Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association 


AMERICA'S future journalists and 

editors, 1500 strong, gathered 
again in New York City last month, 
as delegates to the sixth annual con- 
vention of the Colum>ia Scholustic 
Press Association at Columbia Uni- 
versity. Seven hundred high school 
publications from every section of the 
United States were on display at the 
convention, ranging from brightly- 
colored little sheets issued by kinder- 
gartens to real newspapers and maga- 
zines, completely edited and published 
by high School staffs. Other publica- 
tions shown included art and literary 


journals, mimeographed sheets, and 
elaborate year-books. 

Of unusual interest was the exhibit 
of high school publications in foreign 
languages, many of them illustrated. 
German, French, and Spanish predom- 
inated in this section, but even Latin, 
associated usually with the classroom, 
became material for a modern news- 
paper. James Monroe High School of 
New York alone exhibited the French 
Nous Autres, the Latin Res Mon- 
ronianae, the Spanish Rojo y Oro, the 
Gregg Journal, written éntirely in 
shorthand, and Cartoons, consisting ex- 
clusively of pictorial comment. The 
Mirror, from the same school, received 
first place in the newspaper division. 
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DIRECTORY OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Three out of five Scholastic readers go to college or take some form of advanced 
training beyond their high school courses. 
have had little opportunity to compare the facilities offered, we publish this 


ad for the asking, or may be obtained from The Scholastic 
Merchandise Service Department, 55 West 42d St., New York City. 


or the benefit of students who 


All of them publish catalogs or bulle- 











Save time—enroll at this old established school of 
ing. Enter qt as or ovens. 1,2 
= 3 year courses. B. S. 





4 -' 4 months’ 
ractical course in 
fting. Othershort 


while youlearn. Free 
yr ow og bureau. 
Athletics. Successful 
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FREE 
TO HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
WHO ARE LOOKING AHEAD 


@ A famous Educational Information Service 
offers a free Guide to Professional-Voca- 
tional Schools in all parts of the country — 
@ descriptive listing of leading institutions 
offering special training for High School 
Graduates. Write for your free copy or free 
advice inthe selection of aschoolor college. 


Address: M. MERCER KENDIG (A.8. Vassar), Dir. 


e Ad Redbook Magazine 
Room 700, New York Central Building, New York City 














SEND “HER” 


SETON HILL 
“The Tiffany of Womens Colleges” 
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THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
SCHOOLS OF 


‘AND INDUSTRIAL ART 
Pro alo ite: enn, pron Pine Mera ce: 


WESLEYAN COLLEGE 
Chartered 1 
Oldest ee A + # Women in 


A Christian College with highest stand- 
ards. Wesleyan is on the approved list 
of the leading standardizing agencies in 
America. Finest athletic and musical ad- 
vantages. Limited number of scholarships 
for worthy students. 

Twelve magnificent —w— 5 in brick 
and marble, ultra modern a fire-proof, 
on a spacious campus of 170 acres. 400 
boarding students accepted. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC AND 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS—under same 
control as henge mon College, occupies 
former college lant, seven imposing 
buildings in the iy of the city. 300 
boarding students accepted 

For Catalog and View Book address 

= The Registrar b ey 
students. a —_ ers 
(Carefully Wesleyan College Highly 
selected) MACON, GA. beer 














UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 
Florida 


A co-educational institution. Baccalaureate 
degrees in liberal arts, business administration, 
education, law, and music. Special courses in 
— , Unsurpassed climate, beautiful en- 

lient recreational opportunities. 
For detailed information address Bowman Fos- 
~ Ashe, President, Box A, Coral Gables, 





’ dale, N. 


Ka Punahou, of Oahu College, 
Honolulu, acquainted the delegates with 
some Hawaiian. Other far places rep- 
resented were the prize-winning El 
Sahuaro, a Spanish paper from Tucson, 


Frederick Freund, 11 years old, of Scars- 

Y., who edits his high school 

paper and enjoys the distinction of bein 

the youngest of the 1,400 student journalists 

who attended the convention of the Colum- 

bia Press Association at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


Arizona; Miami High Times, of Miami, 
Florida; The Northwest Viking, of the 
State Normal School, Bellingham, 
Washington; and The Northern Light, 
of Cordova, Alaska. 

In addition to illustrated lectures and 
addresses, among them a talk by Colonel 
F. D. Minnegerode of the New York 
Times, the delegates sat in on numer- 
ous clinics and round table discussions 
which gave detailed criticism to indi- 
vidual papers. Every subject related 
to newspaper and magazine activities, 
from editorial writing to the mechanical 
and business part of journalism, was 
handled in more than sixty separate 
meetings. 
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THE PEPPER POT 


Under this head The Scholastic prints 

letters from readers containing com- 

ments or corrections of general inter- 
est, phrased with brevity. 











Dear Editor: 

Please be you so kind to give my address 
to a girl of your country, who is in agree 
to correspond with me. 

I am very interested about your country 
and e, and it would be a great de- 
light to me, to hear much about it. 

I am living in Tallinna (capital of 
Estonia, in Europe). Last spring I fin- 
ished my High School, and now I am learn- 
ing in the Academy of Music. I am 


learning a song. 
I am nineteen years old. 
Olly Veiken 
Tallinn-Nomme 
Kalju 12 


Estonia, Europe 
Scholastic readers interested in corre- 
sponding with foreign students are invited 
to write to Miss Veiken.—Ed. 
* * * 
Dear Editor: P 
of my pupils noticed that in 
O. Henry’s short story, “The Gift of the 
Magi,” he says that Della has saved $1.87 
—60 cents of which is pennies. How could 
this be, asks my pupil? What do you think 


about this? 
Elisabeth Ward 
Glasgow, Montana 


Your pupil who discovered that O. 

Henry made a slip in “The Gift of the 
Magi” is entirely correct. If Della saved 
$1.87, it would be mathematically impos- 
sible under our present system of coinage 
for exactly sixty cents of it to be in pen- 
nies. There would have to be either sixty- 
two cents in pennies or fifty-seven, for 
there is no way of making up a sum from 
the higher coins that is not a multiple of 
five. 
_ It is. probable, however, that O. Henry 
did not intend this sentence to be inter- 
preted too literally. Perhaps he used sixty 
cents as a round number merely to indicate 
that a large fraction of the sum had been 
saved by slow and painful economies. How- 
ever, it is not the first time that the high 
gods of literature have nodded, and your 
student is to be congratulated on his keen- 
ness of observation. Of course petty er- 
rors of this kind should never be allowed 
to cloud our appreciation of the essential 
design and beauty of a work of art.—Ed. 


Radburn 
(Concluded from page 17) 


contained communities, including factories 
—usually those using electric rather than 
steam power and employing skilled or 
semi-skilled workers. In full sympathy 
with this theory the City Housing Cor- 
poration hopes to attract to Radburn plants 
of this sort—printing plants or small ma- 
chine shops, for instance, perhaps aero- 
plane factories! An excellent location is 
available for such works—level acreage 
with generous sidings. On the other hand, 





motor trucks and good roads have multi- 
plied; and the American workman wants 
to drive to his work. So even if industries 
come to Radburn, their workers may live 
elsewhere, and the workers who live in 
Radburn may travel afield to their work. 











Would you 


rather be 


Alice or 


_ Charlotte? 








Both had high marks at school... 
but how differently they gained them! 


Ss" UDY, to Alice, was just one long 
grind. Evenings, when she really wanted 
to go to the movies or to parties, she stayed 
at home reading through pages and pages 
of text books to get the facts for recitation 
or exams. She wanted high marks at 

and received them—but they lost 
much of their thrill because she had 
worked so hard to get them. 

Charlotte received high marks too, but she 
was one of the most popular girls in the 
crowd because she always had time to join 
in the festivities evenings or Saturdays. For 
Charlotte studied the new, time-saving way 
—with CEBCO REVIEW BOOKS. 

These condensed little books, prepared by 
experienced teachers and edited by educa- 
tional experts, contain the essential facts of 
egular school text books in such brief form 
that it now only takes minutes of home study 
to learn lessons that once required hours. 
With their simple aid, there’s no need of 
that weary cramming before examinations 
—rather, just a pleasant summing up and 
review of that which was learned during 
the school year. No more headaches, no 
more dull evenings, but a new appreciation 
for school, a new approval from the 
teacher. More time for fun! 

There is nothing exclusive about these 
books—they are endorsed by over 34,000 
teachers throughout the United States and 
used by thousands of 
students to improve 
their school work. Bi- 
ology, Caesar, His- 
tory, Algebra— 
there’s a Cebco Book 
for the difficult sub- 
jects. 

One of the hun- 
dreds of letters we 
have received from 
students reads: “I 
was one of the poor- 
est members of our 
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The 13 Cebco High | Y.OUT little books 


School titles (see list in 
coupon) total $8.05. 
This month, the set com- 
plete is offered at $6.70. 


worked a miracle. I 
began to improve in 
a short time. When I 
took our final tests, 


special price. You save 
$1.35 in cash, and hun- | my grade was the 
aa * third highest in a 








room of fifty.” 


CEBCO 
—the simplified 
new way to study 





CEBCO REVIEW BOOKS will do the 
same for you. They'll make such an imme- 
diate and marked improvement in your re- 
citation, such a pleasing increase in your 
examination marks that you'll call them 
your most precious possession. 

Here’s your chance to prove it. Choose 
your very hardest subjects on the list below, 
check them and send the coupon in without 
delay. There’s absolutely no obligation on 
your part, for you can return them in five 
days and your money will be refunded 
without question. We're so sure you'll 
want to keep them that we are making this 
honest offer—as well as a special cash- 
saving offer if you want the entire useful 
set. But don’t delay. Put those school marks 
nearer 100 per cent perfect. Gain that extra 
time for pleasure. Clip the coupon now be- 
fore you turn this page—you can’t afford 
to lose another day! 





COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
BOOK CoO., INC. 
102 Fifth Ave. 
Dept. S-4, New York 
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least possible time. 

















College Entrance Book Co., Inc. 
102 Fifth Ave., Dept. S-4, New York 


Please send me at once the titles checked below. 
Money order, check or coin enclosed. 
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The Pusher-in-the-Face 


(Continued from page 4) 
chair without knowing it and I was glad 
when he asked me to stop. But I knew 
this lady wouldn’t be glad if I asked her. 
She’d of just rocked harder than ever.” 

Sometime before, the population of the 
courtroom had begun stealing glances at 
the middle-aged lady with yellowish-white 
hair. She was of a deep, life-like lobster 
color with rage. 

“It got to be near the end of the act,” 
went on the little pale man, “and I was 
enjoying it as well as I could, seeing that 
sometimes she’d push me toward the stage 
and sometimes she'd let go, and the seat 
and me would fall back into place. Then 
all of a sudden she began to talk. She said 
she had an operation or something—I re- 
member she said she told the doctor that, 
she guessed she knew more about her own 
stomach than he did. The play was get- 
ting good just then—the people next to 
me had their handkerchiefs out and was 
weeping—and I was feeling sort of that 
way myself. And all of a sudden this 
lady began to tell her friends what she 
told the plumber about his indigestion. 
Gosh!” Again he shook his head from side 
to side; his pale eyes fell involuntarily on 
Mrs. Robinson—then looked quickly away. 
“You couldn’t help but hear some and I 
began missing things and then missing 
more things and then everybody began 
laughing and I didn’t know what they were 
laughing at and, as soon as they'd leave off, 
her voice would begin again. Then there 
was a great big laugh that lasted for a 
long time, and everybody bent over double 
and kept laughing and laughing, and I 
hadn’t heard a word. First thing I knew 
the curtain came “down and then I don’t 
know what happened—I must have been a 
little crazy or something, because I got up 
and closed my seat, and reached back and 
pushed the lady in the face.” 

As he concluded there was a long sigh 
in the courtroom as though everyone had 
been holding in his breath waiting for the 
climax. Even the judge gasped a little 
and the three ladies on the witness bench 
burst into a shrill chatter and grew louder 
and louder and shriller and shriller until 
the judge’s gavel rang out again upon his 
desk. 

“Charles Stuart,” said the judge in a 
slightly raised voice, “is this-the only ex- 
tenuation you can make for raising your 
hand against a woman of the plaintiff's 
age?” 

Charles Stuart’s head sank a little be- 
tween his shoulders, seeming to withdraw 
as far as possible into the poor shelter 
of his body. 
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“Yes, sir,” he said faintly. 

Mrs. Robinson sprang to her feet. 

“Yes, judge,” she cried shrilly, “and 
there’s more than that. He’s a liar too, a 
dirty little liar. He’s just proclaimed him- 
self a dirty little—” 

“Silence!” cried the judge in a terrible 
voice. “I’m running this court, and I’m 
capable of making my own decision!” He 
paused. “I will now pronounce sentence 
upon Charles David Stuart of 212% West 
22nd St.” 

The courtroom was silent. The reporter 
drew nearer—he hoped the sentence would 
be light—just a few days on the Island in 
lieu of a fine. 

The judge leaned back in his chair and 
hid his thumbs somewhere under his black 
robe. 

“Assault justified,” he said. “Case dis- 
missed.” 

ee 2 ae @ 

The little man Charles Stuart came 
blinking out into the sunshine, pausing for 
a moment at the door of the court and 
looking furtively behind him as if he half 
expected that it was a judicial error. Then, 
sniffing once or twice, not because he had 
a cold but for those dim psychological 
reasons that make people sniff, he moved 
slowly south with an eye out for a sub- 
way station. 

He stopped at a news-stand to buy a 
morning paper; then entering the subway 
was borne south to Eighteenth Street 
where he disembarked and walked east to 
Third Avenue. Here he was employed in 
an all-night restaurant built of glass and 
plaster white tile. Here he sat at a desk 
from curfew until dawn, taking in money 
and balancing the books of T. Cushmael, 
the proprietor. And here, through the in- 
terminable nights, his eyes, by turning a 
little to right or left, could rest upon the 
starched linen uniform of Miss Edna 
Schaeffer. 

Miss Edna Schaeffer was twenty-three, 
with a sweet mild face and hair that was 
a living example of how henna should not 
be applied. She was unaware of this latter 
fact because all the girls she knew used 
henna, just this way, so perhaps the odd 
vermilion tint of her coiffure did not 
matter. 

Charles Stuart had forgotten about the 
color of her hair long ago—if he had ever 
noted its strangeness at all. He was much 
more interested in her eyes, and in her 
white hands which, as they moved deftly 
among piles of plates and cups, always 
looked as if they should be playing the 
piano. He had almost asked her to go to a 
matinée with him once, but when she had 
faced him, her lips half-parted in a weary, 
cheerful smile, she had seemed so beau- 
tiful that he had lost courage and mum- 
bled something else instead. 

It was not to see Edna Schaeffer, how- 
ever, that he had come to the restaurant 
so early in the afternoon. It was to con- 
sult with T. Cushmael, his employer, and 
discover if he had lost his job during his 
night in jail. T. Cushmael was standing 
in front of the restaurant looking gloom- 
ily out the plate-glass window, and Charles 
Stuart approached him with ominous fore- 
bodings. 

“Where’ve you been?” demanded T. 
Cushmael. 

“Nowhere,” 
discreetly. 

? 


answered Charles Stuart 
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“Well, you’re fired.” 

Stuart winced. “Right now?” 

Cushmael waved his hands apathetically. 
“Stay two or three days if you want to, 
till I find somebody. Then”—he made a 

tgesture of expulsion—‘outside for you.” 

Charles Stuart assented with a weary 
little nod. He assented to everything. At 
nine o'clock, after a depressed interval 
during which he brooded upon the penalty 
of spending a night among the police, he 
reported for work. 

“Hello, Mr. Stuart,” said Edna Schaef- 
fer, sauntering curiously toward him as he 
took his place behind the desk. “What be- 
come of you last night? Get pinched?” 
She laughed, cheerfully, huskily, charming- 
ly he thought, at her joke. 

“Yes,” he answered on a sudden im- 
pulse, “I was in the Thirty-fifth Street 
Jail.” 

“Yes, you were,” she scoffed. 

“That’s the truth,” he insisted. “I was 
arrested.” 

Her face grew serious at once. “Go 
on. What did you do?” 

He hesitated. “I pushed somebody in 
the face.” 

Suddenly she began to laugh, at first 
with amusement and then immoderately. 
“It’s a fact,” mumbled Stuart. “I almost 
got sent to prison on account of it.” 

Setting her hand firmly over her mouth 
Edna turned away from him and retired 
to the refuge of the kitchen. The night 
wore on. Midnight seemed to come early 
and business was brisk until after one. 
When Edna begar to fold napkins at a 
nearby table he was tempted to ask her if 
she too had not found the night unusually 
short. Vainly he wished that he might 
impress himself on her in some way, make 
some remark to her, some sign of his de- 
votion that she would remember forever. 

She finished folding the vast pile of nap- 
kins, loaded it onto the stand and bore it 
away humming to herself. A few minutes 
later the door opened and two customers 
came in and sat down at one of Edna’s 
tables. 

“Good evening, girlie,” Stuart heard one 
of them say. “How’s tricks?” 

“O. K.,” answered Edna _ formally. 
“What’il it be?” 

“What have you?” smiled the young 
man. “Everything, eh? Well, what’d you 
recommend ?” 

Edna did net answer. Her eyes were 
staring straight over his head into some 
invisible distance. 

He ordered finally at the urging of his 
companion, a swarthy Greek with sour 
eyes. Edna withdrew and Stuart saw the 
young man turn and whisper to his friend. 

Half a dozen more people had drifted 
into the restaurant—two or three work- 
men, the newsdealer from over the way— 
and Edna was too busy for a few minutes 
to be bothered with attentions. Suddenly 
Charles Stuart became aware that the 
sour-eyed Greek had raised his hand and 
was beckoning him. Somewhat puzzled 
he left his desk and approached the table. 

“Say, fella,” said the Greek, “what time 
does the boss come in?” 

“Why—two o'clock. Just a few minutes 
now.” 

“All right. That’s all. I just wanted to 
speak to him about something.” 

Stuart realized that Edna was standing 
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beside the table; 
her. 

“Say, girlie,” said the young man, “I 
want to talk to you. Sit down.” 

7; can’t.” 

“Sure you can. The boss don’t mind.” 
He turned menacingly to Stuart. “She can 
sit down, can’t she?” 

Stuart did not answer. 

“I say she can sit down, can’t she?” said 
the young man more intently, and added, 
“Speak up, you little dummy.” 

Still Stuart did not answer. Strange 
blood currents were flowing all over his 
body. He was frightened: anything said 
determinedly had a way of frightening him. 
But he could not move. 

“Sh!” said the Greek to his companion. 

But the younger man was angered. 

“Say,” he broke out, “some time some- 
body’s going to take a paste at you when 
you don’t answer what they say. Go on 
back to your desk!” 

Still Stuart did not move. 

“Go on away!” repeated the young man 
in a dangerous voice. “Hurry up! Run!” 

Then Stuart ran. He ran as hard as he 
was able. But instead of running away 
from the young man he ran toward him, 
stretching out his hands as he came near 
in a sort of straight arm that brought his 
two palms, with all the force of his hun- 
dred and thirty pounds, against the vic- 
tim’s face. With a crash of china the 
young: man went over backward in his 
chair and, his head striking the edge of 
the next table, lay motionless on the floor. 

The restaurant was in a small uproar. 
There was a terrified scream from Edna, an 
indignant protest from the Greek, and the 
customers arose with exclamations from 
their tables. Just at this moment the door 
opened and Mr. Cushmael came in. 

“Why, you little fool!” cried Edna 
wrathfully. “What are you trying to do! 
Lose me my job?” 

“What's this?” demanded Mr. Cushmael, 
hurrying over. “What’s the idea?” 

“Mr. Stuart pushed a customer in the 
face!” cried a waitress, taking Edna’s cue. 
“For no reason at all!” 

The population of the restaurant had 
now gathered around the prostrate victim. 
He was doused thoroughly with water, and 
a folded tablecloth was placed under his 
head. 

“Oh, he did, did he?” shouted Mr. Cush- 
mael in a terrible voice, seizing Stuart by 
the lapels of his coat. 

“He’s raving crazy!” sobbed Edna. “He 
was in jail last night for pushing a lady 
in the face. He told me so himself!” 

A large laborer reached over and grasped 


both men turned toward 


Stuart’s small, trembling arm. Stuart 
gazed around dumbly. His mouth was 
quivering. 


“Look what you done?” shouted Mr. 
Cushmael. “You like to kill a man.” 

Stuart shivered violently. His mouth 
opened and he fought the air for a moment. 
Then he uttered a half-articulate sentence: 

“Only meant to push him in the face.” 

“Only meant to push him in the face?” 
ejaculated Cushmael in a frenzy. “So you 
got to be a pusher-in-the-face, eh? Well, 
we'll push your face right in jail!” 

“I—I couldn’t help it,” gasped Stuart. 
“Sometimes I can’t help it.” His voice 
rose unevenly. “I guess I’m a dangerous 
man and you better take me and lock me 

















A group of men were swapping lies 
about their radios in a drug store. An 
old man was listening silently. 

“Got a radio, old man?” asked one of 
the drummers. 

“Yeah,” replied the old fellow. “I got 
a little two-tube affair. It’s a pretty good 
one, though.” 

“Can you tune out these little stations 
with it?” 

“Well, I was listenin’ to a quartet the 
other night an’ I didn’t like the tenor, so 


I just tuned him out and listened to the - 


three of ’em.” 








up!” He turned wildly to Cushmael, “I'd 
push you in the face if he’d let go my 
arm!” 

For a moment an astonished silence fell, 
broken by the voice of one of the wait- 
resses who had been groping under the 
table. 

“Some stuff dropped out of this fella’s 
back pocket when he tipped over,” she ex- 
plained, getting to her feet. “It’s—why, 
it’s a revolver and—” 

She had been about to say handkerchief, 
but as she looked at what she was hold- 
ing her mouth fell open and she dropped 
the thing quickly on the table. It was a 
small black mask about the size of her 
hand. 

Simultaneously the Greek, who had been 
shifting uneasily upon his feet ever since 
the accident, seemed to remember an im- 
portant engagement. that had slipped his 
mind. He dashed suddenly around the 
table and made for the front door, but it 
opened just at.that moment to admit sev- 
eral customers who, at the cry of “Stop 
him!” obligingly spread out their arms. 

“Hold him! Hold him!” screamed Mr. 
Cushmael, realizing the turn of the situa- 
tion. “They’re after my cash drawer!” 

Willing hands assisted the Greek over 
the counter, where he stood panting and 
gasping under two dozen excited eyes. 

“After my money, hey?” shouted the 
proprietor, shaking his fist under the cap- 
tive’s nose. 

The stout man nodded, panting. “We'd 
of got it too!” he gasped, “if it hadn't 
been for that little pusher-in-the-face.” 

Two dozen eyes looked around eagerly. 
The little pusher-in-the-face had disap- 
peared. 

He was going to clean up New York, 
and his first objective was the disagreeable 
policeman on the corner! 

They caught him at two o'clock, and 
the crowd which had joined in the chase 
were flabbergasted when they found that 
the ruffan was only a weeping little man in 
his shirt sleeves. Someone at the station 
house was wise enough to give him an 
opiate instead of a padded cell, and in the 
morning he felt much better. 

Mr. Cushmael, accompanied by an anx- 
ious young lady with crimson hair, called 
at the jail before noon. 














In the days when it was considered good 
practice to “get up a row with the judge” 
a well-known Irish member of the English 
Bar once engaged in so heated an alterca- 
tion with the Bench that he was at length 
asked: “Mr. , are you trying to show 
your contempt for this court?” Quickly 
came the answer: “No, m’ Lord, Oi’m 
troying to conceal it!” 
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“I believe this school is haunted.” 
“Why ?” 
“They’re always talking about the 
spirit.’” 








“T’ll get you out,” cried Mr. Cushmael, 
shaking hands excitedly through the bars. 

“One policeman, he'll explain it all to 
the other.” 

“And there’s a surprise for you too,” 
added Edna softly, taking his other hand. 
“Mr. Cushmael’s got a big heart and he’s 
going to make you his day man now.” 

“All right,” agreed Charles Stuart calm- 
ly. “But I can’t start till to-morrow.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because this afternoon I got to go toa 
matinée—with a friend.” 

He relinquished his employer’s hand but 
kept Edna’s white fingers twined firmly in 
his. 

“Charles,” whispered Edna _ suddenly, 
“what would you do if I refused to go 
with you this afternoon?” 

He bristled. Color came into his cheeks 
and he rose defiantly from his bench. 

“Why, I’d—I’d—” 

“Never mind,” she said, flushing slightly. 
“You'd do nothing of the kind.” 
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The Scholastic Lesson Plan 


For English Classes 
By Janet Crawford 


1. The “Younger G ion” Grows Up 

As the title implies, this article does more 
than satisfy our curiosity about an author of 
best sellers and stories for popular magazines. It 
gives an illuminating account of the steps by 
which a young author of exuberant gifts has 
learned new depth and control. 

What signs of immaturity were evident in 
This Side of Paradise? In what respects did 
The Beautiful and Damned show greater ma- 
turity? Upon what evidence does the critic con- 
clude that The Great Gatsby is the work of a 
“grown up” artist? Do you consider that Mr. 
Fitzgerald is fortunate in his titles? Explain 
why “The Pusher-in-the-Face” is not a_ typical 
Fitzgerald story. U what theme does its 
author write best? Velden from the material 
quoted in this article, should you expect to find 
humor in this week’s story? ame other authors 
to whom fame has come suddenly. 


Il. Story: The “Pusher-in-the-Face” 


Study Questions: 1. Sketch the life of the 
hero up to the time he appears in court. Men- 
tion several considerations which may have led 
to the judge’s decision. Give your opinion of 
the effect which a severe sentence would have 
had upon the character of Stuart. Characterize 
Edna and Cushmael. Do their personalities seem 
real? Account for Stuart’s erratic conduct: Is 
his mind affecteti? Is he merely intoxicated 
with good fortune? Is the real man appearing 
or is this a passing frenzy? What has been 
the state of the cashier’s subconscious mind? Ac- 
count for Edna’s changed attitude. Is “The 





Pusher-in-the-Face” a frivolous story? Give 
reasons for your opinion. Dramatize the trial 
of Charles David Stuart. 

Composition Suggestions: Divide the class 


into groups. One group may hand in editorials: 
Court Condones Crime; New and Dangerous 
Criminal Type: Common Sense in Court De- 
cision; Fair Play in the Theater, etc. Court 
reporters may write up the trial. A group may 
work on news stories telling of the frustrated 
hold up, and of Stuart’s clean-up campaign. An- 
other can write a human interest story of the 
winning of Edna. Still another may write inter- 
views with Mr. Cushmael, Mrs. George O. Robin- 
son, the Judge. Choose short, arresting headlines. 


Ill. Scholastic Book Page 


Mrs. Becker’s vivacious, entertaining chats on 
books make it unnecessary for you to appear 
before the librarian with the request for a 

“good book.” It should now be possible to make 
intelligent fogeity about books which you have 
reason to think will be interesting. 

After reading this week’s recommendations 
carefully, give yourself a test. Name the 
suggested by each of the following hints: 

1. An art-colony book which is very amusing. 

2. A thrilling railroad story. 

3. The account of a man whose paths are 
ar or by blossoms. 

4. An historical novel telling the story of 
Mary Jemison. 

5. A true account of numerous adventures. 

= A pleasant, gossipy chat about famous girls. 

7. A book of advice about colleges. 

8. An all-adventure pirate book. 

9. A romance of fourteenth century Venice. 

10. An historical kidnapping romance. 

11. A beautifully illustrated bird book. 


IV. Cover Design 

This Easter cover design suggests that you 
practice the perennial art of story telling. ell 
your class the legend of St. Christopher. (There 
are simple prose versions in The Book of Leg- 
ends by Horace E. Scudder and in Christmas in 
Legend and Story by Elva S. Smith and Alice 
I. Hazeltine.) 

Does Eleanor Fortescue-Brickdale’s Painting 
satisfy your conception of St. Christopher? Ex- 
plain. How is attention directed to the Christ 
Child? Comment on the child’ s expression. Does 
the picture have unity? t use does the 
artist make of contrast? 


V. The Poetry Corner 
Resurrection shows Lola Ridge intense, vivid, 
poverne, ~ ee You must read and re-read 
the poem with care if you are to experience its 
unusual emotional values. The rich metaphorical 
language does not instantly yield its message 
either to mind or spirit. “Your smelting furnace 
is your own thoughtful soul.” 1. Explain the 
symbolism of the general title, Firehead. To 
awaken in another an understanding of one’s 
personal experience of religion is not easy. To 
what extent has Miss Ridge succeeded? What 
unusual comparisons do find? Which one 
appeals to you as most fitting? What meaning 
has the resurrection always had for you? What 
is its significance to the poet? Are the two con- 
ceptions in conflict? 
What two spiritual 


states are here inter- 


preted? How are the cedars described? 
joined hills? the unsatisfied apostle? the sor- 
rowfal woman? the air? Point out other strik- 
ing lines. Comment on the originality, the vivid- 
ness, and the thought-challenging quality of the 
descriptive figures. What commonp details 
are introduced? With what effect? 
gives the key to John’s soul hunger? 
the evidences that Divine Love has satisfied the 
apostle’s yearning? Dees the poetic material 
aeee offered seem epic or lyrical in quality? Ex- 
plain. 

What is the meaning of these expressions: 
predestined urn, recumbent ash, refulgent ray, 
plumbless jasmine of light, banalities of water, 
divined a nimbus, lambent particle, the diapason 
of the sun. 

For another fine interpretation of religious 
ecstasy read Browning’s Saul XVII and XVIII. 


VI. The Green Pastures 


As far as awakening the interest of writers 
is concerned, the Negro has come into his own. 
Name some popular novels, short stories and 
plays of Negro life. Where did Mare Connelly 
find the title for his new play? Does he belittle 
the primitive Negro’s conception of God? To 
Ys ,extent have Negro casts proved successful. 
Why? 


Vil. Shakespeare in 1930 


“Shakespeare in 1930” is an article which in- 
vites. thinking. It shows us why we enjoy or 
possibly why we fail to enjoy many artistic 
treats. Explain how a person enjoys himself at 
a dramatic performance. What delights may one 
have when seeing a stage play which one can 
never have when seeing a fim play? Do ana- 
chronisms affect the value of Shakespeare’s plays? 
Mention some possibilities which destroy a mod- 
ern producer’s peace of mind. Explain Gordon 
Craig’s theory of stage designment. Tell of his 
success in putting his theories into practice. 

To show that you have really read this article 
give the meaning of 1. ae ed —s of 
a play. 2. journalistic laywrights of oday, 3. a 
punctiliously reprodu portico, 4. - ay disintegra- 
tion of the human soul, 5. the enormity of a 
primordial experience. 

Have Sir Henry Irving and Gordon Craig de- 
bate the question: Resolved: that realistic stage 
settings are superior to suggestive stage set- 


the 


tin 

, which plan to devote April 23 to in- 
terpretative reading of Shakespeare may find 
suitable abridgements in Professor Fred G. Bark- 
er’s Forty-Minute Plays from Shakespeare. 


For Social Studies Classes 


By William G. Fixel 
I. Calendar for April 


Who Is He? The first letter of the answer to 
each of the following questions will, when read 
vertically, spell the name of a man, famous in 
history, mentioned in the calendar. After you 
know who he is, tell why he is considered great. 


1. What statesman had a policy called the 
“Auoriens System”? 

2. Who discovered 
blood ? 

3. Where did Lee surrender to Grant? 

4. Who made a famous ride before Lexing- 
ton? 

5. What = Jefferson buy in 1803? 

6. What important church festival falls in 
April this year? 

7. Who eunciated the doctrine which justifies 
our policy in Nicara 

8. 


the circulation of the 


Who is king o the Belgians? 
9. Who was president when the “Alabama 
Claims” were settled? 
10. Where was Washington inaugurated the 
first time? 


11. Where was the man, defeated later by 
Wellington, banished? 


Il. True or False 


Rewrite correctly those sentences you consid- 
er false: 

(1) St. Paul’s Cathedral in Rome, one of the 
great monuments to the fame of its architect, 
Michael Angelo, will soon be reopened to the 


(2). Mrs. Roosevelt, as “first lady,” had the 
first cherry trees planted on the Capitol grounds. 

(3) Hippocrates, the ancient Roman mathe- 
matician and engineer, discovered the principle 
of the lever. 

(4) Louis Borno is the new president of Haiti. 

(5) Borah voted for the Smoot-Hawley Tariff. 


Ill. Radburn 
After the coming of the Industrial Revolution 
and the factory system a great change took place 


in the way men li Cities grew up almost 
over night. All emphasis, however, 


placed on perfecting the methods of production 
and the new machines and little if/anything was 
done about the housing of the wozkers, who were 
in unsanitary 


y 


forced to live 
buildings. 


overcrowded 


Do you know of any movements of historical 
or local 


What does your city do in the = of soning 
and inspection to improve and safeguard living 
and housing conditions ? 

Where is this new city of Radburn to be built? 
Comment on the advantages of its location. List 
the many pu this project will serve. What 
ills of modern city life will it seek to remedy? 
Show just how the latter will be enna. 
Will beauty be sacrificed for comfort or will the 
latter be set aside for the former? 


IV. National Affairs 


Muscle Shoals. Tell what and where the 
Muscle Shoals project is. Describe what the 
government has done there. What was the orig- 
inal purpose of the undertaking? What con- 
troversy has been gi is a waged over it? 
State the intent of Sena or Norris’ first bill. 
What happened to it? What is Hoover’s attitude 
towards the Norris plan? Explain Mr. Huston’s 
alleged connection with this problem as brought 
oF by Oe re oe Wha f'bas Gan @p't ect 
of these disclosures? 

The ‘New Supreme Court Justice. Give as many 
reasons as you can why President Hoover named 
Judge Parker. State why you think the ap- 
pointee is or is not well qualified for the posi- 
tion. What organization is opposing his con- 
firmation? Why? 

Doheny Acquitted. Review the circumstances 
and events leading up to the Doheny trial. In 
your opinion, why is it difficult to reconcile the 
Fall and Doheny verdicts? 

The Tarif. Why is this tariff called the 
np ten > O Tariff? Did the coalition, which 
had been figl ting the bill as it came from = 
House, remain intact to the end? Explain wh 
Senators Borah and LaFollette voted as they did. 

Explain omy A the following so-called “radical” 
features of the bill as it left the Senate; (a) the 
farm debenture clause, (b) the flexible clause, and 
(c) the Norris anti- monopoly amendment. What 
is the next step in the procedure in getting this 
bill enacted into law? What fate will likely 
befall the above-mentioned “radical” features? 
What distinction will this bill have if the present 
rates are retained? What was the nature of the 
criticism of the measure when it came up for a 
final vote in the Senate? If the Senate rates are 
er ay | maintained, in what position will 
President Hoover be placed when it comes up for 
his approval? 

Book en a 3 In what measure is the 
censorship of , Pictures, etc., a provision? 
Just what does it propose to do? Who has the 
right to exercise this censorship? Jist all the 
arguments you can for and against the idea, and 
then make up your mind as to what your opinion 
is as to its merits. 

The Census. Few functions of the Federal 
Government are more important from the stand- 
point of public welfare and social progress tha 
census- -taking. Though many citizens are inter- 
ested only in whether their city is larger than its 
neighbor, the census is the basis of all fact-finding, 
on which sound government policy must rest. 
What new questions have been ied to the 
census schedule this time? What others can you 
suggest that might also be important? What can 
you personally do to cooperate with the enumer- 
ators in your community? 


Vv. Foreign Affairs 

1. The Naval Conference. Divide the oo 
into two sides and debate the uestion : 
solved, that the United States should join a a 
sultative pact” provided a substantial reduction 
in world armaments will result. Can private 
citizens do De you thi to save the conference from 
failure? ink it is important that they 
should ? Why i is it that when all nations admit 
the desirability of disarmament, they cannot seem 
to get together on a practical program? 

2. Russia. What, according to the Soviet 
authorities, is a “kulak’’? How do think a 
kulak wou ically with an Amer- 
ican farmer? Why | have agricultural peoples sel- 
dom taken kindly to communistic measures? 

3. India. Why does the British Government 
fear the effects of Gandhi’s march? Can find 
any evidence for the oft-repeated assertion that 
Gandhi’s ipteones is waning? What do you 
think would be the effect on India’s future of 
Gandhi’s death? Compare Gandhi with Ramsay 
MacDonald and Herbert Hoover on the followinz 
points: (a) Social idealism. (b) Mysticism. 
(c) Attitude toward modern techno’! 
Willingness to cooperate with the establis' social 
order. (e) Popular influence. (f) Ultimate aims. 

4. Antarctic. Make a list he all explorations 
and discoveries, with dates, place, and national- 
ity. in the Antarctic. Is the present British 
wv of claiming title to lands on the basis of 

discovery policy Britain has followed in 
the past? Find out what international agree- 
ments have been made in regard to Spitzbergen 




















Cast This Ballot! 


To The Scholastic Publishing Co., 
Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


I vote for The Scholastic. Send it for... 


years to 
THE SCHOLASTIC | «= 
. Address... ediahnetenill 
City ‘ State 
TICKET _— 
Teacher..... I isiccsiceritcinntione 


School Room Prices: 50 cents a semester; $1.00 
a year; $1.25 for two years; $1.50 for three years; 
6 cents for single copies 








Our Platform 


NTERTAINMENT AND INSTRUCTION: Readers of The 
Scholastic enjoy themselves while they learn. Every subject 
is handled to develop interest. 


QUAL REPRESENTATION OF PAST AND PRESENT: 

The Scholastic belongs to the young generation and it gives 

modern affairs a place as important as the affairs of the past. Further, 
it interprets Yesterday in the light of Today. 


NTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: Broad human sympathies 

| and a curiosity that takes it into every far place on the globe 
make The Scholastic the spokesman of the common interests of all 
nations. 


EAUTY OF ENVIRONMENT: Not only how merely to live 
but how to live beautifully is the meaning of education. For 
all its readers, The Scholastic steps up the joy of life by bringing them 


the best of art and literature, records of man’s noblest thoughts and 
deeds. 


PPORTUNITY FOR INITIATIVE AND SELF-EXPRES- 
SION: Through numerous contests, The Scholastic encourages 
students to assert the ambitions and feelings of youth in every possi- 
ble form. The Student Written Number, which appears annually 
in April, is wholly the product of high school students. 














“Any Boy is 
SURE-FOOTED 
in shoes that 


says Dan Beard 


Visit, for a moment, Dan Beard’s famous 
Woodcraft Camp on the shores of Lake 
Teedyuskung. Here red-blooded boys 
enjoy summers that they never will for- 
get. Here they learn the thrilling ways 
of true woodsmen, under the matchless 
leadership of woodcraft’s best known 
expert. Dan Beard has spent his life 
teaching young fellows the wholesome 
sports of woodcraft. Thousands of boys 
who know him look upon him as their 
best friend. Millions of boys have read 
his books and look to him as a leader in 
the things worth while. When it comes 
to outdoor footwear, Dan Beard’s advice 


is well worth listening to. 












For outdoor sport of any sort a fellow needs shoes that 
take hold, that render every ounce of muscle into speed 
and sureness of foot...Grips! Look at that new Cleeto, 
boy! No skidding with that sole. And if you want the 
famous suction cup sole, try out the Grip Sure. You 
know what those suction cups mean when the footing is 
uneven or slippery. Soles and uppers on these two great 
shoes hug the foot like a well-fitting glove. And they have 
the new Arch-Supporting Stay. They take a load off your 
feet. And they come in the snappy new Sun-tan shade, 
with Crimson rubber toe Protectors. Try on a pair of 
Grips at a nearby shoe store. Notice the feeling of confi- 
dence they give you. A post card from you brings you the 
name of the nearest store that has them. Beacon Falls 
Rubber Shoe Company, Beacon Falls, Conn. 


CLEETO 


GRIP SURE 


(GRIPS 
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